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THE SONG OF 


THE SONG OF PATIENCE. 


THERE was a song I tried in vain to sing! 
It seemed as though I ne’er should learn the 
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rin 
Of the pon melody ; though oft again 

I sought, with tears, to sing that sweet refrain. 
I longed to strike the chords in a pe 

And pour a song which should fall soothingly 
On lonely, troubled hearts, and lull their fears 
To rest. But allinvain! Hot, burning tears 
Fell from my weary eyes, as, sorely vexed, 

My disappointed heart at last confessed 

My voice might never breathe that song of 

rest.: : ' 


* I heard of other. voices, raising high 
The same sweet song, that I so wearily 
Had striven to learn for many a long, long 


ear ; 
I Runind eagerly, that on mine ear 
Might fall the gracious echoes, sweet and low, 
And fondly dreamed that I could quickly know 
And imitate their tone ; and gazed upon 
The words till blinding tears did hide them 

one 

By one from view: and yet, when I essayed 
To strike the measure, oh! how soon I laid 
My harp, in sad despair, upon the ground, 
And felt that never, from its slumbering sound, 
The song of patience I might sweetly wake ! 
To earthly masters I my harp did take, 
Imploring them to teach me, but in vain ; 
Others might raise the full melodious strain, 
Till angels: bent-with listening ears again ; 
My yearning voice forever hushed must be, 
That blessed song might ne’er he sung by me. 


O weary soul! didst thou not see One near? 

Did not his footsteps fall upon thine ear ? 

Did not his shadow, gently passing o’er, 

In silent tenderness, thy tear-stained floor, 

Raise thee from that dull, sorrowful despair ? 

He lowly bends, and takes thy harp from 
where 

In sad impatience it was often flung, 

And, tuning it with skilful fingers, sung 

The song I craved to learn. Oh! dear, dear 


soul, 
Did e’er such melody across thee roll? 
It was a tone that never had its birth 
In this poor, troubled, sin-marred, weary 
earth, 
I turned to him, with streaming, earnest eyes, 
Imploring him to bid my voice arise 
In that rich harmony. He gently smiled, 
And whispered softly, “‘ Follow me, my child, 
And thou shalt learn to sing the song below, 
Which angels in my mansions ne’er may 
know.” 


I followed him, wiping my tears away, 

Clasping my silent harp, but lo! the way 

Straight in a flaming, angry fire he led, 

Where red-forked tongues shot high above 
my head, 

Devouring far and wide. Deep anguish filled 

My soul. I would have fled, but through me 
thrilled : 


oo 


PATIENCE, ETC, — 
His loving voice, — “Sing on, my child, and 


raise 
Thy harp’s full melody, e’en in the blaze ; 
Those stubborn fingers will with soft power 
wake 
Chords which this scorching glow can only 


make ; 

The blessed words will sink with deep-graved 
power, 

And thy best teacher be this fiery hour!” 


I raised my voice, though heartstrings nearly 
broke, — 


4 With scorched and trembling fingers, slowly 


woke 
The song I longed to learn! and, ’midst the 


pain, 
I felt I could, though feebly, raise the strain. 


And now I pass along the world’s highway, 
Where restless, woe-worn hearts in darkness 


stray : 
Oh that I might, though poor and weak my 
tone, 
Comfort some lost.one, wandering alone, 
And sing my song of patience, till the light 
Breaks on his darkly clouded, heavy night. 


The day grows late, the shadows longer fall, 

Soon will the voice from Zion’s palace call, 

And — and harps will soon their echoes 

swel 

Around the glassy sea, where God doth dwell, 

And songs of patience, which we sang below, 

In tones of deep,glad love away shall flow! 
Golden Hours. , : 5 M. 


SWEET LOVE AND I. 


SwEET Love and I have strangers been 
These many years, 
So many years. 
He came to me when life was green 
And free from fears, 
These present fears, 


He came, and for a little space 

My life was gladdened by his grace ; 

But soon he fled, and joy gave place 
To grief and tears. 


“O Love, come to me once again!” 
My lone heart sighs, 
So sadly sighs. 
“ Recall thy fearless nature, then,” 
Sweet Love replies, 
Softly replies. 


“Thou canst not? Then I cannot be 
The same that once I was to thee. 
There’s no room in the heart for me, 
Where fears arise.” 
A.C. S, 





Chambers’ Journal. 





. THE COLOR-SENSE, 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


TWENTY years ago, an examination of 
the Homeric text led me to what I then 
thought a very startling conclusion. It 
was this: that, although Homer had used 
light if its various forms for his purposes 
with perhaps greater splendor and effect 
than any other poet, yet the color-adjec- 
tives and color-descriptions of the poems 
were not only imperfect, but highly ambig- 
uous and confused. It was only after 
submitting the facts to some very compe- 
tent judges that I published in 1858 a sec- 
iion of my Homeric studies,* “ On Homer’s 
Perceptions and Use of Color;” for the 
case appeared to open up questions of 
‘great interest, with respect to the general 
structure of the human orgaits, and to the 
laws of hereditary growth. My proposi- 
tions were: t— 


1. That Homer’s perceptions of the pris- 
matic colors, or colors of the rainbow (which 
depend on the decomposition of light by ‘re- 
fraction), and a fortiori of their compounds, 
were, as a general rule, vague and indetermi- 
nate. 

2. That we must therefore seek another 
basis for his system of color. 


I rejected the supposition, that this was 
due to any defect in his individual organ- 
ization: and found that his system of color, 
or rather his “system in lieu of color,” was 
“founded upon light, and upon darkness, 
its opposite or negative ;” and that “the 
organ of color” was “ but partially devel- 
oped among the Greeks of hisage.”} My 
meaning was substantially this: that he 
operated, in the main, upon a quantitative 
scale, with white and black, or light and 
dark, for its opposite extremities, instead 
of the qualitative scale opened by the 
diversities of color. 

The curious phenomena of color-blind- 
ness had then been very recently set forth 
by Dr. George Wilson.§ He considered 
it in three forms: 1, as inability to discern 
color at all; 2, to distinguish the nicer 


* Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, vol. iii. 
sect iv., p. 457+ 

t P. 483. 

t P. 488. 

§ Researches on Color Blindness, Edinburgh, 1855. 
8vo. 
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shades of the more composite colors, such 
as browns, greys, and neutral tints; 3. to 
distinguish between the primary colors, 
red, blue, and yellow, or between these 
and the secondary or tertiary colors, under 
which head he names green, purple, 
orange, and brown. The first form, he 
Says, is rare,and perhaps not absolutely 
ascertained.* Color-blindness does not 
depend upon weakness in the organ: for 
he mentions the case of a woman, who 
could distinguish no colors, yet “could 
often read for nearly a quarter of an 
hour in the greatest darkness.” In one 
family, three persons called all bright 
tints white, and all dull ones black.t A 
house-painter in Australia could not dis- 
tinguish colors, but had a good eye for 
form, and was excellent in designing and 
drawing. Once, however, he mixed his 
own colors, and thought he had got a 
stone tint, but it was found that he was 
painting the building blue.t Painters, 
says Dr. Wilson, “know how long it is 
before the most susceptible eye acquires 
its maximum sensibility to color.” But 
the commonest form of color-blindness 
appears to be that which confounds red 
and green. Now these are not neighbor- 
ing colors in the spectrum. Were it a 
question only of imperfect devolopment 
of a sense, it would be shown first and 
most in inability to distinguish a color 
from that next to it. But red is separated 
from green by the intervening spaces of 
orange and yellow. Color-blindness prop- 
er, then, appears to partake of the nature 
of organic defect. But,as Dr. Wilson has 
pointed out (and I have had an opportu- 
nity of verifying the remark), painters 
know that there is an education of the eye 
for color in the individual. The proposi- 
tion, which I desire to suggest, is that 
this education subsists also for the race. 
Within the last few years, this subject 
has been freely discussed both in Ger- 
many among philologists and physiologists, 
and likewise among Oriental scholars. I 
understand the general tendency of the 
discussions to be in favor of the doctrine 
that color was little known to the ancients, 


* Wilson, pp. 8, 9 
t Ibid., p. 10. 
+ P. a. 
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and that the sense of it has been gradu- 
ally developed, until it has now become a 
familiar and unquestioned part of our in- 
heritance. Perhaps one of the most sig- 
nificant relics of the older state of things 
is to be found in the preference, known to 
the manufacturing world, of the uncivil- 
ized races for strong, and what is called 
in the spontaneous poetry of trading 
phrases loud, color. 

I shall endeavor to give a view of the 
subject from Dr. Hugo Magnus, a German 
inquirer who has recently written on it 
with great care and ability. He is a phys- 
iologist as well as a scholar, and teaches, 
as Privatdocent in the University of Bres- 
lau, on the care and treatment of the eye. 
He gives some indications of a conflict of 
opinion which has been manifested in his 
country. But my principal object, after 
presenting a sketch of his labors, will be 
to make a contribution to the stores of 
material, upon which the- questions at 
issue will ultimately be determined, from 
the quarter where I feel myself most com- 
petent, or least incompetent, to search for 
it. ‘ 

I understand from an able Hebraist that 
the Old Testament offers much evidence 
of the imperfect conception of color in 
early times. But I take it that by far the 
most important magazine of information 
on this subject is to be found in the Ho- 
meric poems: the most important on ac- 
count of its mass, of its unity, and of that 
high organization which belongs in a 
degree to genius in general, and which 
the text of Homer indisputably proves 
him to have possessed with regard to the 
two kindred subjects of motion and form. 
Treading, therefore, with a bolder and 
firmer step, than when I had no one with- 
in view to lean on, I shall now endeavor 
to present the results, which are to be 
obtained from Homer, in a more positive 
and decided shape: and shall suggest a 
method of meeting, at least in part, the 
principal and not inconsiderable difficul- 
ties which they bring into view. 

Dr. Magnus has published (I.) “ Die 
geschichtliche Entwickelung des Farben- 
sinnes” (Leipzig, 1877), and (II.) a tract 
which partially covers the same ground, 
and is entitled “ Die Entwickelung des 





Farbensinnes” (Jena, 1877). 1 shall refer 
to these tracts as I. and II. respectively. 
He observes in his preface on the ex- 
treme paucity of materials supplied by 
previous labor; and proceeds to antici- 
pate the counter-argument, which some 
might be disposed to draw from the ad- 
mitted sharpness of sense in the savage. 
This sharpness of sense, which may be 
observed also in the inferior animals, is 
wholly distinct from a high development 
of special aptitudes contained within the 
bounds of each domain. There appears, 
I would remark, to be a sort of analogy in 
the relation of the two to the relation be- 
tween muscular strength and muscular 
pliability. Homer himself illustrates the 
argument of Magnus. I have observed 
that hardly any poet has made such free 
and effective use of light in general for 
poetical purposes. Nowhere has he been 
more bold than in his figure of black pains 
(Il. iv. 117, 191; xv. 394), of the soul pur- 
pling in painful apprehension (IL, xxi. 551, 
eé al.), of blazing rumor, or battle (11. ii. 93, 
et al.), and the like. We must presume 
that his retina was especially sensitive to 
light and dark; and yet it is in him, too, 
that we lack the developed sense of color. 
And we may find an independent analogy 
in the case of mental gifts; where it will 
sometimes be found that those who are 
clearest and strongest in their perception 
of broad outline are endowed with the 
narrowest capacity for apprehending even 
essential distinctions. Dr. Magnus quotes 
Geiger, who published in 1871 on the his- 
torical development of man, as pointing 
out that the dog with his wonderful fac- 
ulty of scent, had no power of distinction 
between smells which are agreeable and 
smells which are offensive. He can deal 
with quantity only, not with kind, in smell. 
And so a keen perception of sound is 
entirely distinct from a good ear for music. 
As to the sense of smell, I may observe 
that it would be difficult to find in Homer 
an instance of its pleasurable exercise 
except once in relation to the aroma or 
bouquet of wine (Od. ix. 210); unless we 
allow that another instance is supplied by 
the rather carnal idea of the «vioon, or 
savor which ascends to heaven from the 
sacrifices, and which apparently is more 











name (Od. ii 339, v. 64). He was not 
however, insensible to a strong stench 


and he mentions with a vigorous and 
hearty detestation the seals of Proteus : — 


guKduv ddorpedéwr dA00raroc bdun.—Od. iv. 442. 


He speaks of flowers as tender (Od. ix 


449), white (IL xvii. 56), and hyacinthine, 
And 
Magnus observes that the fragrance of 
flowers is nowhere noticed in the Old 
Testament until we reach the Song of Solo- 


but nowhere as sweet-smelling. 


mon. 


So much for the principle involved. 
Having drawn the distinction between the 
elementary activity of one organ, and its 
higher exhibitions of function, we may 
now proceed to a brief outline of the facts. 
And I shall best introduce the general 


view of Dr. Magnus by quoting Sir Isaac 
Newton on the scale of colors: “The 
lights of colors are more refrangible one 
than another in this order: red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, deep violet.” * 

Dr. Magnus gonsiders that, in the pro- 
gressive education of the human organ, 
three colors have been successively dis- 
closed to it, and have by degrees come to 
be part of its regular perceptions, in the 
order here given : the order of their greater 
or less refrangibility, of their wealth or 
poverty in light. The increase of suscep- 
tibility acquired by the retina has become 
hereditary, and has grown with a long 
series of generations. — 

We will now pass to the stages of the 
historical development. The  starting- 
point is, an absolute blindness to color in 
the primitive man. Anaxagoras, it seems, 
believed that in the earliest times there 
was no sense of color at all. The first 
stage attained is that at which the eye be- 
comes able to distinguish between red and 
black. Red comes first into our percep- 
tions, because it is the most luminous of 
the colors ; but, says Geiger, in the “ Rig- 
veda” white and red are hardly severed.t 


* Newton’s Optics. 
t Magnus, IL., p. & 
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related to taste than smell. He calls a 
store-room fragrant (Il. iii. 382), and he 
calls the growing cypress and oil, oddly 
enough to our apprehension, by the same 
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Greek philosophers, Aristotle in particular, 
lean to treating colors chiefly as degrees 
of the luminous and non-luminous, or as 
mixtures, atomistic or otherwise, of black 
and white. 

In the next stage of the development, 
the sense of color becomes completely 
distinct from the sense of light. Both red 
and yellow, with their shades, that is to 
say, the red, orange, and yellow of the 
Newtonian scale, are now clearly dis- 
cerned. To this stage Magnus * refers 
the Homeric poems, in which red and 
yellow colors are set forth, but there is no 
mention of green or blue; for example of 
green for trees and plants, or of blue for 
the heavens. I may intimate in passing, 
that in my opinion it is hardly possible to 
pass more than an approximative judg- 
ment on the sense of color in Homer, but 
I think the estimate of it given by Magnus 
is liberal rather than the reverse. 

With this comparatively early acquisition 
of the sense of redness, Magnus connects 
the prominence which that color acquired 
both in the initial stages of the painter’s 
art, and in the costumes of high person- 
ages. It had as it were gota start, and 
had the first possession of the ground 
which, in costume particularly, it has re- 
tained. But we must remember that, in 
public exhibition and ceremonial, it is, 
from its luminous character, highly satis- 
factory to the eye. 

The characteristic of the third stage is 
the recognition of colors which in point of 
luminousness belong to neither extreme, 
but are in a mean: he refers to green with 
its varieties. The clear and bright green he 
regards as a next onward step from yellow ; 
but the dark green is classed as belonging 
to the dark family in general. At this 
point we are reminded of what seems to be 
the greatest difficulty of the entire subject. 
We find its lines traverse one another; 
the light and dark, within the limits of 
each particular color, giving us one scale 
of comparison, while the colors as such 
present another, and the two scales having 
no common measure. Nay, it may even 
seem that each color is capable of being 
deepened into black, by a road of its own, 


. 


’ 





* Magnus, II., p. 10, 
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without passing through the other colors. 
But, making these remarks as I pass, I 
proceed with the historical outline. 

In the fourth stage of the development, 
we find an acquaintance with blue begin to 
emerge. This is a stage not even now 
reached universally. ‘ Bastian relates * 
that in Burmah a striking confusion be- 
tween blue and green is a perfectly com- 
mon phenomenon, which in fact attracts 
the attention of strangers arriving there, 
in a manner thoroughly surprising.” {| A 
like confusion is sometimes observable 
among ourselves as to these two colors 
when seen by candle-light, in the case of 
persons who have not, in any degree, the 
specific defect of color-blindness. 

Our author next gives his adhesion to 
the Newtonian doctrine, and finds the law 
of that progression, which has now been 
traced, in the wealth or poverty of living 
force possessed by the respective colors, 
which determines their early or late admis- 
sion to the list of things perceived by the 
average man. Thus red begins, blue and 
violet close, the scale; and the retina, 
gradually trained toa higher i 
grasps at length with ease what formerly 
and long eluded it. 

By way of illustration, he considers the 
manner in which the ancients have treated 
the rainbow. Homer deals with it, he 
thinks,f as one-colored, red or purple 
(xopgupén, I]. xvii. 547): so does the Ara- 
bic, which describes it as zadathon, red, 
and applies the same phrase to the sunset 
and sunrise. Also as castalanijjathon, 
with the same meaning and applications. 
The reader will observe how we again 
strike upon the “stone of stumbling.” 
How were men led to equate the color- 
impression from the rainbow with that 
from the morning and evening glow? So, 
about 600 B.c., we find Ezekiel (i. 27-8) in 
a similarly backward state. I quote the 
English version: “I saw as it were the 
appearance of fire, and it had brightness 
round about. As the appearance of the 
bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, 
so was the appearance of the brightness 
round about.” Which cannot be explained 
but by supposing that, for the eye of the 
prophet, red was the iendamaantel, and ex- 
clusively prevailing color of the rainbow. 
But I shall have to show that this was a 
point which Homer, living, as I think, 
many centuries earlier, had by no means 
reached. Magnus, now passing beyond it, 
brings us to Xenophanes, who sees in the 


* Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, B. I., s. 89. 
t+ Magnus, II., p. 12. 
3 IJ, p. 13. 
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rainbow the several hues of red (phoini- 
keon), purple (forphureon), and yellow- 
green (chioron). In Aristotle it is still tri- 
color; but, with red and green, blue is 
now set forth as a substantive color. Ovid 
(Met. vi. 65-7) treats it as of a thousand 
colors, with shades hardly distinguishable 
each from its next neighbor, but with ex- 
tremes very remote from one another. 
Him Seneca seems to follow. But the 
Aristotelian triad of colors is reproduced 
by Suidas and Galen; is found in the 
Edda and in Varahamihira; in the Ara- 
bian literature, and in the West down to 
the opening of modern times,* notwith- 
standing the struggle of the improving 
sense to assert itself, at least by recogniz- 
ing minor shades as innumerable. Finally 
Newton appears on the scene, and estab- 
lishes the scientific (yet not undisputed) 
doctrine of color. Throwing back one 
glance as far as the Augustan age, we see 
Virgil (En. iii. 63-4) using ceruleus, blue, 
in a sense interpreted by Servius as equiv- 
alent to iger, and not capable of being 
rendered more mildly than by the word 
“dark.” ¢ Statius, Juvenal, and Valerius 
Flaccus may be quoted to the same effect. 
The details concerning the rainbow are 
treated by Magnus as a verifying formula 
for the general doctrine. 

I now come to consider and present the 
Homeric materials. . 

It has been said above that there is diffi- 
culty in determining with any precision the 
true bounds of Homer’s perception of 
color. Prolonged examination moves me 
rather to reduce than to extend former 
estimates. I find that the more we treat, 
as a general rule, what are apparently his 
words of color as quantitative expressions 
of light or its opposite, the nearer do we 
come to the establishment of harmony and 
coherence in his terminology. With re- 
gret, but in deference to truth, I find it 
safe to lean to this canon of interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps, in thus exhibiting the nar- 
row range of his 647 or material, I am 
doing a special homage to his transcend- 
ent genius. If without the aids of length- 
ened history, of wide survey of the earth 
and man, of long hereditary development 
of the organs, he has achieved his present 
results, what would he have accomplished 
had he been possessed of the vast and 
varied apparatus of all kinds which we 
enjoy! And what have natural selection, 
and the survival of the fittest, with their 
free play through three thousand years, 


*M IL., p. 16. 
ia. 
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‘done for us, who at an immeasurable dis- 
tance are limping after him, amidst the 
laughter, I sometimes fear, of the immor- 
tal gods? 

To pass at once in medias res. The 
epithets which are even apparently true 
epithets of color in Homer are but few, 
although they are apparently multiplied by 
the fact that some of them have a large 

rogeny. For example, we have phoinix 
(Il. xxiii. 454), Dhoineeds (11. xii. 202), Dhoz- 
nos (ll. xvi. 159), Phointos (Od. xviii. 96), 
phointkoeis (ll. x. 133, e¢ al.), Phointko- 

aréos (Od. xi. 124, xxiii. 271), and finally 
daphoinos (Il. ii. 308), with its verb da- 
phoined (11. xviii. 538). 

In speaking of true color, I here strike 
out of view the extremes of white, with 
brightness, on the one side, and of black, 
with darkness, on the other. 

When we proceed to examine these 
words of color, we find that the poet’s 
sense of color was not = narrow, but 
also vague, and wanting in discrimination. 

Take first the word phoinix. We are 
introduced to it as a substantive, describ- 
ing a material which was used as a dye 
for ivory; and it is made the subject of a 
comparison with the blood cf Menelaos 
flowing forth upon his flesh (Il. jv. 141). 
So far so good. With this some other 
passages agree. But in the games the 
word describes the color of a horse (xxiii. 
454), who was phoinix all over, but had a 
white spot, like the moon, on the forehead. 
The same epithet sits very ill upon blood 
and the bay color of a horse; nor would 
it mend the matter if we were to render 
the word chestnut. It is a new difficult 
to connect these senses of the word wit 
Od. vi. 163, where it means the palm. 

Passing to the other members of the 
family, we find applied to blood phoineeis 
(Il. xii. 202, 220), Dhoinios (Od. xviii. 96), 
phoinos (ll. xvi. 159), Dhonikoeis (xxiii. 
716), daphoined (Il. xviii. 538). 

Of these words the three first named 
are used in no other connection. But 
daphoinos, the adjective, is used in II. ii: 
308 for the back of a serpent; and thus 
we are thrown back at once from the color 
red, the near neighbor of light, and from 
blood associated with it, upon blackness 
or darkness, at the other end of the scale. 
If more evidence on this word be desired, 
we find it applied in I]. xi. 474 to jackals, 
and in I]. x. 23 to the skin of a lion, which 
could hardly be either black or red, except 


upon a sign-post. 
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So, again, phoinikoeis is princi 
used for cloak or mantle (IL. x. io. dak 
Now it is pretty certain that these were 
not red; because Homer never once ap- 
plies to them the word épv6péc, or any other 
word directly connected with that color. 

Further, we have pPhoinikoparéos ap- 
plied to the painted bows of a ship (Od. xi. 
123, xxiii. 272). It is commonly supposed 
that this means red, and agrees with the 
word psArordpyog (II. ii. 627), which is ren- 
dered vermilion. Now, whatever this word 
meant, it seems to have been descriptive 
not only of the twelve ships of Odusseus, 
as in this | erm: but of ships in general ; 
for in Od. ix. 125 we are told that vée¢ 
ptAronapyot are not found among the Ku- 
klopes. But, proceeding a step further, we 
find not only that the favorite phrase of 
Homer for ships is “black ships,” but 
that he has another epithet for the prows 
much more distinctive than the two com- 
pound words already quoted, namely, 
kuanoproros, with bronzed or dark prows, 
which he uses no less than thirteen times, 
against twice for each of the other two. 
Consequently the strongest presumption 
arises that phoinikoparéos and miltopa- 
réos mean for him the same thing as 
kuanoproros. And to set the matter at 
rest we find that, while all the twelve ships 
of Odusseus are called miltoparéoi in II. 
ii, we have kuanoproros applied to his 
= in Od. ix. 432, 539, x. 127, and else- 
where. . 


From these difficulties we are of course 
tempted to escape by generalizing the 
sense, and interpreting the words as only 


having the force of dark at large. But 
this way is in some degree stopped against 
us; for (2) we are thus travelling at once 
from red, the strongest light color, down 
to the opposite of light ; and (4) brightness 
is directly and strongly associated with the 
present root in Il. vi. 219, vii. 305, Od. 
xxiii. 201, where it is distinctly applied to 
a girdle ora stripe of leather, potvixi gaecvov, 
bright with the dye called Dhoinix. . 

If we pass on to the important word 
porphureos, we shall find it not less em- 
barrassing. Of all the color-words this, 
with its verb. wop¢ipe, has the largest and 
most varied application in Homer. They 
are used, in all, thirty-two times. The 
verb topgipety, like the adjective péAac, is 
employed to describe. mental operations, 
and mopgipeog is also applied to immaterial 
pei We find it placed in connection 
with — ; 














































































































































































































































[ ramnrec, carpets (Il. ix. 200, 
Od. xx, 278). 

payea, blankets (II. xxiv, 643). 

xAaiva, the mantle (Od. xix. 


225). 
1. Clothing + gapoe the cloak (Il. viii. 221, 
Od. viii. 85). 
mémdoc, female robe (Il. xxiv. 


). 
= a web (II. iii, 125, xxii. 


| 441). 

2. The rainbow (Il. xvii. 547). 
3- Blood (Il. xvii, 361). 
4. A cloud (Il. xvii. 552). ‘ 

The sea (Il. xvi. 391). 

The wave (Il. i. 482, xxi. 326; Od. ii. 
5 428, sea or river). 

— sea darkening (zop@ipey, Il, xiv. 





16). 

6. The ball for play in Scheria (Od. viii. 373). 

7. Death (Il. v. 83, xx. 477, Xvi. 334). 

8. The mind in painful apprehension (II. 
xxi. 551), or perplexity (Od. iv. 427, 572, x. 
309) : (mopgoperv). , | 

g. Lastly, the wool on Kalupso’s distaff is 
of the orphurean of the sea, 7AGKata ddurépoupa 
(Od. vi. 53) ; also on Areté’s distaff (22d. 306) ; 
and garments made of it (Od. xiii. 108) are the 
same. 


Upon examining this remarkable phrase 
in its several applications, I think it is 
clear — + 

a. That in many cases the idea to be 
conveyed is undeniably that of darkness. 

4. That in no one case can we positively 
affirm it to be a color-epithet, as contradis- 
tinguished from a light-epithet. 

In proof of the first I cite the figurative 
application like wéAa¢g to death, and as it 
seems only to bloody death ; and to pain- 
ful rumination, in which it recalls the 
ppéves Gudipéracvac ; and to a dark cloud. 

Again, the light robes cast over the 
body of Hector in Il. xxiv. are Jorphureoi. 
Now we know, from the case of Thetis 
(Il. xxiv. 93) after the death of Patroclos, 
that dark vestments were even thus early 
used in connection with death, and evi- 
dently by way of mourning. Such then 
were, in all likelihood, these pep/oz. 

Again, the rainbow is forphureé. But, 
it may be asked, did Homer, like the 
Arabians, mean brightness by this phrase? 
Evidently not. For, firstly, we may re- 
mark that to his personal Iris he never 
attaches an epithet either of color or of 
light. The nearest to it is aellopous, 
storm-footed. He might have said, if he 
had liked, ray-footed. But more; he men- 
tions the physical phenomenon in one 
other passage, Il. xi. 23, where the three 
serpents on the breastplate of Agamem- 
non are compared to rainbows, but are 
also called rvdveo, bronzed, or of bronze ; 
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an expression which I think settles the 
— and shows that the bow for 

omer’s eye was dark; the indigo and 
violet were more, for his perception, than 
the red, orange, and yellow. 

Further, I cannot doubt that, when the 
poet applies Jorphureon to the sea, he so 
applies it as an image of darkness. It is 
(Il. xiv. 16) the sea darkening for a storm : 
again, we have the roaring water of Sca- 
mandros when angry and in flood (Il. xxi. 
386) ; and the sea swollen by furious rivers 
(IL. xvi. 391). 

Besides all this, we have to consider 
that, if he did not mean the dark lowerin 
color of the sea, be it green or brown, an 
intended to convey brightness, this would 
be a blue brightness. But blue is a color 
weak in light; and of a blue brightness 
Homer nowhere shows the smallest idea, 
The negative proof becomes overwhelm- 
ing, when we consider that, living under a 
Mediterranean sky, he never calls that sky 
by the name blue. 

This argument covers the wool on the 
distaff and the garments made of it; and 
presumably the other objects named, such 
as vestments. I doubt, indeed, if in any 
one case Homer gives us a vestment 
bright by color. In Od. xxiv. 147 we 
have the web of Penelopé, bright, not 
with color, but with light, “as the sun or 
the moon is bright.” It is, however, 
when she has just washed it, and when it 
carries some gloss of light. And hence it 
is that in the mourning-time of Laertes he 
does not, we are told, use bright coverlids 
or blankets. The meaning appears to be 
that, being in sadness, he did not use 
fresh, bright, glossy, well-kept garments ; 
and this appears to be in exact conformity 
with the force of the epithet sigaloenta 
(Od. xi. 189), here used to denote bright- 
ness. 

I will pass now to what I take to be in 
itself the best approach to a true, genuine 
color-epithet in Homer, namely the word 
épvépéc. No garment in Homer is erw- 
thros, or red. Of purple as a color, the 
weakest of all as it is in luminosity, Ho- 
mer could plainly have no idea. But what 
is strange is that even his idea of red does 
not seem to be wholly distinct, as we shall 
find in considering that family of epithets, 
of which eruthros is the head. 

Here the poet is so far on the right 
road, that he takes hold of a word which 
is meant to signify color in itself, and not 
merely as residing in some object which is 
taken for the standard. He deals with 
redness; and not with rosiness or rose- 





like-ness, I doubt whether so much can 
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be said of any other word in the poems 
except ranthos. 
Eruthros is applied to — 


1. Co Il. ix. hb 

2. Nectar di. hah Od. v. 93). 

3. Wine (Od. v. 165, ix. 163, 208, xii. 19, 
327, xiii. 69, xvi. 444). 

4. Blood, in épudatvw (IL. x. 484, xxi. 21). 

The favorite use of the word, it will now 
be seen, is for wine: including nectar, we 
have it thus applied in nine cases out of a 
total of only twelve. This is very remark- 


able; because wine is not of a redness, 


proper, but only approximative, and with 
a decided infusion of the idea of dark- 
ness. Accordingly, we find that Homer 
has but one other epithet of color for wine, 
namely atop, and this belongs to a family 
in which (¢#/ra) the notion of darkness 
predominates. 

Again, we may observe of the applica- 
tion of eruthros to copper, that this metal 
is rather freely associated with color- 
phrases. It is called — 


aithops eleventimes . . 
énops three times 
norops eight times 
and he has splendid descriptions of the 
effulgence of the copper-wrought arms; as 
in 

aiyAn & obpavov ike, yédacce dé raéca rept yOOv 
AGAKov bd orepanhc. — ll. xix. 362. 


Dark epithet ; 


. . . Bright epithets ; 


Now one of Homer’s best color-associa- 
tions is with yadxéc, as he calls the red blaz- 
ing heaven the copper heaven (Il. v. 504, 
xvii. 425); but this very word helps to 
show us the determined predominance of 
the light-perception over the color-percep- 
tion, when he so many times uses for it 
both epithets of brightness and epithets of 
darkness, which have their only possible 
meeting-point in the notion of light affused 
or withdrawn. 

Again we have, as might be expected, 
the notion of red twice applied to blood, 
which he also once calls phoinion and 
once Jorphureon. But his favorite epi- 
thets of color for blood are all epithets of 
blackness ; «eAacvegéc, Il. iv. 140, and in 
six other places ; xéAawoy, I]. i. 303, and in 
nine other places; most of all péAav, II. iv. 
149, and in eleven other places. 

We have also, as place-names in the 
catalogue, Zruthraiand Eruthinat, proba- 
bly with reference to the brown red of 
sandstone soil or rock (Il. ii. 499, 855). 

Thus even the red of Homer, repre- 
sented by épuépoc, is in the great majority 
of instances associated with dark rather 
than with bright, 
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Passing now to the rose, we find it su 
ply the staple epithet for morning; rho 
dactulos, rose-fingered. There is no direct 
point of contact between Homer’s expres- 
sions taken from the rose, and eruthros ; 
as they are never applied to the same 
objects. A very pale reddish pink, far 
removed from ruddiness, seems to be indi- 
cated in this epithet; and its application, 
we should remember, is to the dawn, not 
the day. It is doubtful whether the white- 
ness, or the redness, which are here com- 
bined, contributed most to fashion the 
poet’s perception. Probably the white- 
ness, as I judge from the only-other indi- 
cation he afforded as to his notion of 
the rose. It is in the curious phrase rosy 
oil, rhodoen elaion, which was used to 
anoint the body of Hector, II. xxiii. 186, 
Here we can trace no greater resemblance 
to the rose than the glossy shine of oil: 
again an instance of the dominance of the 
gait of the rudeness and feebleness 
of the color-sense. 

Upon the whole, perhaps the best and 
truest acknowledgment of pure color in 
the poems is conveyed, though indirectly, 
in a reference to the human form, by the 
epithet alliparéos, fair-cheeked. This 
rather favorite word is applied by Homer 
to the following persons, all certainly or 
presumably beautiful : — 


1. Chruséis (Il. i. 143). 

2. Briséis (Il. i. 134). 

3. Theano, the priestess of Athené (Il. xi. 
224). 

4. Diomedé, the war-concubine of Achilles 
(IL. ix. 665). 

é Helen (Od. xv. 23). 

The goddess Themis (II. xv. 87). 

7. The goddess Leto (Il. xxiv. 607). 

8. The saucy Melantho (Od. xviii. 320). 

g. Penelopé, in xada mapyia (Od. xix. 81, 
208). 


We have here to consider what are the 
distinct hues of Homer’s men and his 
women. We find him apply the name 
Melas to a Greek of rank (Il. xiv. 117). 
Odusseus, on his restoration to beauty b 
Athené, becomes melanchroiés (Od. xvi. 
171). The melanochrods of his herald, 
in Od xix. 246, does not seem to bear any 
different sense. Homer’s melas means 
dark rather than black, and is itself but 
indefinite; we are obliged to take these 
words as referring to an olive complexion. 
But, in his women, whiteness is commend- 
ed. Penelope (xviii, 195) is whiter than 
ivory. Like Heré and Andromaché in 
the Iliad, and even like Helen herself, the 
attendant maidens, in Od. xviii. 197, are 
Aevxwievor, white-armed, To the beauty of 
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‘this white skin, color in the cheek is the 
proper supplement; nor is it easy to see 
on what other marked ground the cheek 
should be selected as a part so character- 
istic. This, then, is rosy or red color, and 
it is perhaps the best example in the 
poems of anormal relation between the 
perception, the expression, and the object. 

I take now the difficult word ai#op with 
its cognates atthdn, aithé, Aithiopes and 
aithaloeis: also with olvop, wine-dark 
according to Liddell and Scott, which, in 
this rare case unable wholly to follow them, 
I take to be kindred in sense to aithops. 
I begin with ozxops, wine-colored. 

Oinops is applied to no more than two 
objects ; and only to one of these two with 
any frequency. It is used twice of oxen, 
in Il. xili. 703, and Od. xiii. 32. But of 
' the sea it may be called a stock epithet, 
being so employed eighteen times. Now 
we have already found, in arguing the case 
of Jorphureos, that the sea-epithets of tint 
are dark, though without positive color. 
Such, therefore, is the probable sense of 
oinops with the sea. This sense is sup- 
ported by its special associations : as with 
the mental sadness of Achilles gazing over 
it, Il. i. 350 and xxiii. 143; with the word 
hepoewdéc in Il, v. 770-1; and with the 
state of the sea under a rattling breeze at 
night, Od. ii, 421. 

Again, it is plain that we cannot associate 
oinops with any one leading color specifi- 
cally. The only question, in reference 
to wine, would be whether it meant the 
brightness of sparkling wine. But this 
kind of brightness is totally inapplicable 
to the Pde oivore, As they cannot be white, 
and are not sparkling, they must be dark. 
Oinops, then, means dark in this case 
also. 

Having thus found the color of Homer’s 
wine as it presented itself to his eye, we 
are in a better condition to judge of any 
epithets of color which he applies to it. 
There are only two, evuthros and aithops. 
It has already been found that eruthros, 
with wine, carries the notion of darkness 
rather than of light; it is therefore unlike- 
ly that the other staple epithet should not 
greatly correspond with it. Yet there is 
an element of doubt in the case. Aithops 
seems to be applied to dark objects, but 
commonly to such dark or dull objects as 
are capable of brightness by reflecting 
light. Thus it is a favorite epithet of 
chalkos, to which it is applied eleven times, 
and chalkos is one of the few Homeric 
words which decidedly lean to epithets of 
brightness, such as énops and ndrops. I do 
not therefore identify aithops, as applied 


to wine, with oizops. It includes the ele- 
ment of light; but it includes also the 
element of darkness, for we have it ap- 
plied to yet the third subject, namely, 
smoke (Od. x. 152). 

When we look to kindred words, we 
find them bearing witness on both sides, 
and thus illustrating the dualism of idea ; 
the brightness of lights which impinge 
upon a dark subject. 

The adjective ai#wr, for example, is ap- 
plied to— 


Tron (Il. iv. 485, e¢ a/.), 
Eagle (Il. xv. ), 
Oxen, bull (Il. xvi. 488 ; Od. xviii. 371), 


where the sense of darkness, subsisting 
in various degrees, appears obvious. But 
an opposite idea, that of brightness pro- 
duced by rays of light falling on a dead 
surface, is presented by its application 
to— 


1. The lion (Il. x. 23, e¢ a/.), 
and more especially to — 


2. The copper cauldron (Il. ix. 123); also 
the tripod (Il. xxiv. 233). 


But again: the dark element prevails in 
Aithiopes, for the Ethiopian nation, with 
whom is associated Poseidon the dark- 
haired god (Od. i 22); probably in the 
horse Aithon (Il. viii. 184) and the mare 
Aithé (Il. xxiii. 295), for the horses could 
hardly sparkle, though the horse Lampos 
(Il. viii. 185) might shine in the sense of 
Virgil, — 

Quz cura nitentes 
Pascere equos. — Ain. vi. 


Again in aithaloeis applied to dark or 
sooty beams of a roof, Il. ii. 415, and Od. 
xxii. 239; and to ¢ephré, ash, in Il. xviii. 
23, which in v. 25 is at once called me/laina, 
But in the word azthér for the atmosphere, 
in atthein, used for the lighting of a fire, 
and in aithousa, the open portico or col- 
onnade of a mansion, the element of light 
prevails; not, however, an element of 
color. So it is, that we are buffeted about 
in the attempt to deal with this the most 
difficult and unmanageable group of all the 
color or light-words of Homer. 

It is not necessary to dwell long upon 
kuaneos. 1 conceive it to mean (1) made 
of, (2) in hue like to, bronze. In the latter 
sense it is applied — 


1. To the eyebrows of Zeus and Heré (II. i: 
528, xv. 102, xvii. 209). 


, RK: To a dark cloud (II. v. 345, xx. 418, xxiii. 


Es To the hair of Hector (Il. xxii. 402) ; to 





the beard of Odusseus restored to beauty (Od. 
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xvi. 176); agreeing apparently with his hya- 
cinthine hair (Od. vi. 231). 

_ 4. To the serried mass of the Greek and 
Trojan armies as they move (Il. iv. 281, xvi. 


5. To the mourning garments of Thetis. 
Her veil is Auancon ; and the poet adds, tod 0’ 
obre peAdvrepov Exdeto Eobog (Il. xxiv. 94). 
Nothing could be more black than this gar- 
ment ; and yet, in Il. iv. 277, we have a cloud 
as black as pitch. 

6. To the sea-sand just left bare by the 
water (Od. xii. 243). 


Further, in compounds — 


1. To hair, of Poseidon (Il. xiii. 563, xv. 
174, et al.) ; to a mare (II. xx. 224). 

2. Amphitrité, as the sea (Od. xii. 60). 

3. Toa ship’s prow (Il. xv. 693, e¢ a/.). 


There are also various cases in which 
a question may be raised whether Homer 
intends to signify the metal, or merely the 
color belonging to the metal. 


1. The breastplate of Agamemnon, which 
has ten layers of black £uanos (uéAavog kvavoto), 
together with twelve of gold and twenty of 
tin, carries likewise on each side three ser- 
pents called Auaneoi (Il. xi. 26). The change 
of form from the genitive to the adjective will 
be observed; it might possibly indicate the 
transition from the metal to the mere color 
without the metal. It should be remembered 
that the chruseos of Homer for the most part 
means not golden but gilded, and his argureos 
in like manner silver-plated. 

2. On the belt of Agamemnon (ééid. 38, 39,) 
which is avgureos, there is another serpent 
which is £uaneos. 

3. On the shield of Achilles, round the 
golden vineyard and the silver stakes, is a 
trench called Auaneé (Il. xviii. 564). 

4. The foot of a finely-wrought table is 
signified by the epithet Avanopeza (Il. xi. 628). 


Upon the whole it may be most likely 
that in all these four places the metal is 
indicated, and not the color ‘only. But 
this does not affect the argument, for it 
is clear that the poet has the contrast of 
light and dark in his eye, and that £uanos 
supplies the dark tint as against silver, 
gold, and tin, and also against copper. in 
Od. vii. 87. _ I think it almost certain that 
kuanos is bronze, which is normally dark 
and not bright. But whatever it be, it is 
clearly assigned, in respect of color, to the 
dark family by its association with the 
hair of Poseidon, the mourning garment, 
the bared sea-sand, the sea itself, and the 
cloud. It is clear, indeed, that the word 
when applied to the ship’s prow means 
something separate, as to hue, from the 
ship itself, which is always melas. But 
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the word wholly refuses to lend itself to 
anything but what is more or less dark, 
and of degrees in dark and light there is 
no doubt that Homer had a substantive, 
if not a very minute, conception. 

This last proposition is illustrated by 
the fact that the violet did not escape the 
notice of Homer, and that, like the hya- 
cinth named ‘but once, it is clearly asso- 
ciated by him with the dark tribe. - Thrice 
we have the sea declared to be violet-col- 
ored, zoeides, in Jl. ix. 298, Od. v. 55, xi. 
106. But it is quite plain from what we 
have already seen that this means the 
dark sea, not the bright; therefore the 
brown or dark-green sea, not the blue. 
Then we have zoe?zs, violet-like, used as an 
epithet (Il. xxiii. 850) for iron. This is 
manifestly dark, but not with a deep dark- 
ness. e have the iron heaven (szdereos, 
Od. xv. 328), in contrast undoubtedly with 
the burnished copper heaven, but meaning 
what we should call grey. Finally, we 
have the kindred word zodnephes applied 
to wool in Od. iv. 135. There can be 
little question that this is dark wool : first, 
from the sense forced upon us by /oeides ; 
secondly, from the fact that the distaff 
and the wool are presents made to Helen 
in Egypt (2d¢d. v. 130), and all our southern 
associations of color are ineradicably 
dark; as the hair of Poseidon, the wool 
on the distaffs of Kaliipso and Areté, the 
bulls offered to Poseidon (Od. iii. 6), and 
the ram promised for a sacrifice to Teire- 
sias (Od. xi. 33).* It is plainly the wool 
of a dark-brown ram that the poet has in 
view, or-else a wool dyed to a deep purple, 
which is not an unlikely interpretation. 

The word xanthos in Homer I think 
resembles eruthros in being a thoroughly 
true word of color, though imperfectly 
conceived. I conceive it principally to 
represent orange in the scale of the spec- 
trum, and so far probably to agree with 
phoinix. He found that color represented 
for his eye in chestnut or auburn, and in 
bay. It is remarkable that Homer is so 
limited in his applications of this word; 
and they are more consistent in proportion. 
He uses it principally for hair, male and 
female, as of Menelaos, assim ; for the 
coat of horses (II. ix. 407) generally ; and 
also as represented in the horse Xanthos; 


* The learned Archimandrite Myriantheus, in his 
work on ancient Cyprus (with which the Greeks were 
in close communication), observes of a Cypriote river: 
ért Kal onpepov diaugioBytel Ta MpwTeia mpdc Tov 
Alyorrwv Neidov, kata tiv npoaywyiy tov goin. 
_- : (Ilept rév dpxyaiwy Kuzpiov, p. 6. Athens, 
1 
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and finally in the name of the river Xan- 
thos, a strong and often turbid stream, 
though likewise called by him silver-eddy- 
ing, argurodines (Il. xxi. 8, 130). 

conceive that we have now done with 
the Homeric adjectives and phrases of 
color, as contradistinguished from those 
of light. In Argos, marmareos, marmai- 
von, there is plainly no idea conveyed ex- 
cept that of light. On one or two excep- 
tional cases I shall remark further on. 
But I must notice here two words,'which 
might at first sight be set down as epithets 
of colour, namely, folios and chloros. 1 
take first the case of chloros, which has 
the stronger pretensions of the two. 

The derivation of the word is from 
chioé, herbage. But it is plain, from the 
applications of it, that green was not on 
the list of Homer’s colors. If I am to 
choose an _— equivalent for the 
phrase, it will be pale: and pale is not 

roperly an epithet of color so much as of 
ight, although there may perhaps be de- 
tected in it a very faint inkling, so to 
speak, of yellow. 

Including two derivatives, namely, 
Chloris, the wife of Neleus (Od. xi. 281), 
and chloreis, which is applied to the night- 
ingale, the word is used nineteen times in 
Homer. Ten times metaphorically, as an 
epithet of fear. Twice for the paleness 
derived from fear (Il. x. 376 and xv. 4); 
uses which give us the basis of the meta- 
phor just named, Twice for honey (IIL 
xi. 630, Od. x 234); twice for the olive- 
wood club of Poluphemos (Od. ix. 320, 
379); once for the twigs used by Eumaios 
to make a “ shakedown” bed for Odusseus 
(Od. xvi. 47). In these five cases, fresh- 
ness and not color seems to be the idea. 
If we strive to give the sense of color, we 
find there is none that will cover them in 
common; yellow suiting in some cases, 
green in others, neither of the two in all. 

The word chloreis has been the subject 
of much dispute. There is a temptation 
to give it the very poetical sense of green- 
wood-loving; an epithet peculiarly suit- 
able to the nightingale, which delights in 
copses, the greenest of all greenwoods. 
But the balance of authority * attaches the 
phrase to the hue or aspect of the bird ; and 
when so attached it loses all definite idea 
of color. Bolton finds the color of the 
eo — a long description. 
“The head and back of a plain tawny, 
dashed with olive; the tail is of a deep 


* Liddell and Scott, i#voc. Buchholz Homerische 
Realien, I. ii. 122. 
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tawny red; the throat, breast, and upper 
part of the belly are of a light glossy ash 
color; the lower part nearly white; the 
exterior parts of the quill-feathers are of 
a dull reddish brown; the interior of 
brownish ash-color.” * Evidently enough, 
Homer’s idea in this matter could not but 
be most vague and dim. 

Chloros then, so far as it has a visual 
meaning, is a light-epithet rather than a 
color-epithet. 

The word Zolios is a stock adjective for 
the sea, Il. i. 350, and in twenty-three 
other places. Foam is the mere accident 
of the sea: and we must, I think, consider 
the epithet as drawn from its general and 
standing character. I should render it 
grey; and I take this word to indicate not 
a color proper, though we may now apply 
it to various mixtures of colors, but a 
quantitative composition, midway, so to 
speak, between white and black. 

The word is also applied — 


1. To the human hair in oid age (Il. xxii. 
74, xxiv. 516). 

2. To iron (Il. ix. 366, xx. 261 ; Od. xxi. 381, 
xxiv. 167). 

3. To the hide of a wolf, which Dolon (Il. 
X. 334) put on for his nocturnal expedition. 
Treating Dolon as a simpleton, the poet ma 
have meant that he put on a white hide, whic 
would make him visible; but perhaps this 
idea is far-fetched, and we must take grey, I 
suppose, as the dominant color of the wolf. 
* His color is a mixture of black, brown, and 
grey ;” but there are also white wolves.t 


The idea of whiteness is totally inap- 
plicable to iron. But in any case it seems 
plain, that the conception exhibited by 
sed polios of Homer is simply a mode of 
ight. 

Spy way of completion of this survey, 
it may be interesting to examine in exact 
detail the statistics of color, so to speak, 
taken from some sufficiently extended por- 
tions of the poems. 

I select for this purpose the last ten 
books of the Odyssey, which contain 
4,924 lines, and the last eight of the Iliad, 
which contain rather more, namely 5,131 
lines. I begin with the Odyssey. 

In the ten books, I count 133 epithets 
or phrases, which relate either to color, 
or to light and its opposite, or its modifi- 
cations. 

I. I first deduct the epithets and phrases 
of brightness and darkness, and show the 
proportion which they form of the whole. 


* Bolton’s “ British Songbirds,”’ ii. 22. 
t Goldsmith, ii. 258, 268. 
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Or BRIGHTNESS, 


doth Oc aréAaume, a robe (xv. 108). . 1 

Taavadric, bright or flashing eyed-Athené 18 

Heri mor Gay he oednvy, a mantle (xxiv. 
I 


48) : . ° é ° 
vipoy xaAndc, dazzling (xxiv. 466, 499) . 
Top 6906 dedopxic, wild boar (xix. 446) 
ovyadoere, bright — tunic, apartment, rug ; 
im xix. 242 likened to:the skin of a 
dried onion . ‘ ‘ . é 
ctepom) xaAxov, flash of copper (xvii. 437) 
gaé0wv, used of the sun (xxii. ° ° 
gaewvoc, bright —used for a bowl, a brooch, 
a quiver, polished leather . ‘ 
xpvoén, Aphrodité (xvii. 37, xix. 53). « 
Xpvaddpovoc, Eds ° ° ° . . 


Total . . . . . . « 49 


II. I next deduct the epithets of white- 
ness and blackness, as neither properly 
designates color. Argos and argennos, 


WHITENEsS, 


dpyéc, white — a goose (xv. 161) ° . 
apyevvoc, white —sheep (xv. 472) . is 
Aevxac, white — Leucadian rock (xxiv. 11) 
devndc, white—sails, bones of the dead, 
wild boar’s tusk, sails, arms, Penel- 
opé whiter than polished ivory 
(xviii. 196) .  .. . _: 


ee a ae a a 


Next I shall deduct the words which 
indicate the shade of grey, haltway, so to 
speak, between white and black, but with- 
out decomposition, or refraction, and 
therefore not properly a color. The epi- 
+ used for it in these ten books are 
three. 


times 
I 
I 
I 


10 


times 
I. mOAsog is here applied to iron (xxi. 3, 81, 
xxiv. 167) ; to the sea (xxii. 385, xxiii. 
236) ; to the old (xxiv. 316,498) . . 


2. avdnpeoc, like yaAxsoc, roAtyadnoc is ap 
plied to the heaven, and #fan adjective 
of color, which is doubtful, means grey 
(Od. xv. 329). at se ee wets 

3. xAwpéc, of fresh twigs of brushwood (Od. 
xvi. 43); metaphorically of (de6c) fear 
(Od. xxiv. 449, 532) ; and yAdpnic anduv 
(xxix. 518): see sufra. In all the pas- 
Cape aes tO ge a B'S 


Total . P . 7 
Thus we have 
light and dark. ‘ 
white and black 
“a6 grey . . ‘ 
Total ° . ° s 


_ Thus there remain some thirty-one cases 
in nearly five thousand lines, where Homer 
can be said-to. introduce the element or 


Epithets of 





Or DARKNESS. 


aifadéex, smutty —roof-beam (xxii. 239) . 
o¢, dark — of night (xv. po) P > 

épeuvoc, Erebus-like — the earth (xxiv. 106 

hepoerg, dark — ways to the under-world 
(xx. 65) . 


Total. Py 


though originally referable to motion and 
the light resulting from it, seem to have 
acquired in these cases the sense of white. 
BLACKNESS, - > 
times 
wéAazvoc, black — blood (xvi. 441, xix. 447) 2 
6xpoo¢, dark-skinned —Eurubates the 

herald (xix. 246). . . ° ° 
pédas, black.— ship, fate, death, earth, 
. (xix. 111); blood, pérog (xxiv. 
188) ; mainland (xxi. 109) ; evening 

(xviii. 3°5) . - * . 


Total . . . . * . . 23 


idea of color; or about oncé in one hun- 
dred and sixty lines. 

The epithets used are: 

EpvOpdc, KaAumapyoc, pododaxrvAos, kaXa raphia, 
for redness. 

§av06¢, for auburn or chestnut. 

aldo, alduv, oivo, ropgipecc, porvixderc, potves 
Korapyoc, vaxiviivoc : all these words express- 
ing vaguely and confusedly an idea of color 
4 upon red, purple, or brown verging into 

ac 


It will be interesting in connection with 
the discussion on the identity of author- 
ship for the two poems, and on the theory 
that the Iliad was produced éarlier, the 
Odyssey later in life,to observe the rel- 
ative uses of color in the one and the 
other. ; , 

In the last eight books of the Iliad, I 
find, as nearly as I can reckon, about 208 
light and color phrases, as against 133 in 
the last ten books of ‘the Odyssey. Al- 
lowing for an excess of about two hun- 
dred lines in the books of the Iliad, we 
may take the number of light and color 
phrases in an equal number of lines at 
two hundred, to be compared with 133 in 
the Odyssey; or, in other words, the 
Iliad seems to have, in the same space, 
three color phrases for two-in the Odys- 


20 
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sey. I do not think the difference can 
be wholly accounted for by the domesticity 
of the subject of the Odyssey. Indeed 
it should be remembered that in three of 
the books from the Iliad (xviii., xxiii., 
xxiv.), containing more than four-ninths of 
the whole, there are no field operations 
whatever. This remarkable difference in 
light and color phrases seems to be in ac- 
cord with the hypothesis (of course it is 
nothing more) that the Iliad is the work 
of the poet’s early maturity and more fiery 
mind and imagination, the Odyssey the 
production of his later age and less sus- 
ceptible temperament. 

Pursuing the same process as with the 
Odyssean ‘books, I first set out and deduct 
the phrases which relate only to light and 
darkness. 


LIGHT PHRASES. PHRASES OF DARK- 
: times "NESS, 

gaewog . . » . 13 times 
o.yanoerg. 2 ws kudveog , ° 
GlaukGpis alOadoee . 2. sw 
KpoKoTeTTA0¢ . Oagoiveos . ‘ 
Aaumpog . 1 we Kedawvegne 
Phainops (proper aivaroetc . 

name) . oer épeuvog . 
Hapuaipoy . . épeBevvog. . 
Taugavouon . . « .4 eupoelg . . . 
xpvoecoe 2 ww Kvavoyairne . 
dovepieie ss KvavoTpapoc. . 
yAavkiowr , iss NEPOELONG » « ¢ 
Lampos_ (proper Cdpog heporig. . . 
, mame). . + . moAéuoto vépog (xvii. 
dpyvpodivng . a 
gaeciuBpotog. . . I - 
GAoyi eixedocg ‘Hdai- Total. . . 23 

oroto (xvii. 88) . 


"Epic dédyev (xvii. 


(253) + + ee 
gaog HAbev (xvii. 
615, xviii. 103) . 
Kine of gold and 
tin (xviii. 574) . 
Tunics oil-glisten- 
ing (xviii. ) « 
doce aoel sae ls 
16, 365) 
Taydpaivur wo doTHp 
(xxii. 26). . . 
aiydn obpavov Ike 
(xix. 62) eee 
céhag nite nyc 
. (xix. _ ae 
dornp we, helmet 
(xix. 380). . . 
Gor’ nréxtup brepiwv 
(xix. 398). . 
Tiévat, Tebyerv Tit 


dog (xx. 95, xxi. 
8) 


ae + 6 6 « 
Aaurey yaAn@ (xx. 
156, xxii. 134) . 2 


Total .. 63 


eee ee ee a ee 





WHITENESS. 


"pehaivero 
(xviii. 547) . . 


Rw HO HNTB 


Total . . 26 


The classification of the word doyéd¢ is 
disputable. As applied to dogs, I take it 
to mean swiftness, for this is a general 
characteristic., As. applied to oxen, where 
it cannot mean swift, I render it white, as 
the occasion (xxiii..30) is that of a solemn 
funeral celebration, and Homer has oxen 
of tin as well as gold (supra) on the shield, 
and probably drew no broad distinction 
between the two hues. As, however, the 
whiteness signified by dpyéc seems to have 
applied originally to rapid motion, it might 
be classed as an epithet of light. There is 
another question, namely, whether ée¢ 
dpyoi means strenuous oxen. 

Again, Homer’s idea of darkness passes 
into that of blackness by such vague shad 
ing that the classification on this side is 
merely one of approximation. But I pro 
ceed; ° AE WES Bait 

Lastly, I have to deduct what signifies 
the merely intermediate stage between 


, | White and black, namely grey. For this 


we have — 
times 
méMmog > é - 9 
xAwpédc (xvii. 67). oe 


10 


Thus we have the total of light and 
color phrases ° ° ° ° 

From which we deduct for 
lightanddark .  . 63 
white and black «. & 


grey - 6 


23 = 86 
26 = 52 
10 


148 


Leaving epithets of color proper . . 60 


Among these, however, there stand (xix. 
400, 404) two of a doubtful character: 
éalios, meaning dappled or perhaps pie- 
bald, and the phrase 7da¢ aiodo¢ applied to 
the horse Xanthos, which, as I contend, 
means the white foot on a chestnut animal, 
or, as it is familiarly called, the white 
stocking. These two are hardly to be 
presented in any of the classes, but they 
evidently belong rather to light than to 


color in this inquiry. The color phrases, 


then, may be thus cladsified : — 





htt et oe, Oe ‘ae thei’ 4° oa 2 


— 
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Redness is represented by épvdpdéc (xix. 
38), épvdaiveer conveying the same idea 
(xxi. 21), adAcmdpyog (xxiv. 647, 676), poddeu 
(xxiii. 186), and pododaxrvdog (xxiii. 109.) 

For auburn and chestnut we again have 
xanthos : applied to the horse of Achilles, 
the river Scamandros, the hair of Achilles, 
and especially of Menelaos. 

And we have aléwv (4 times), al#op (6), 
olvow (2), porvrixderg (1), Toppipeoe (9), and the 
verb wopgipw (used in xxi. 551 to describe 
troubled and fearful meditation) as the ex- 
ponents of that particular idea of color in 
Homer which was based upon red; and 
also on purple or brown verging into black. 
_ Let us deviate for a few moments from 
the subject of color in order to consider 
the bearing of these facts upon the ques- 
tion whether the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were produced by the same or by different 
minds. 

It has long been clear to me that a thor- 
ough settlement of this question, which is 
not free from what I may call surface diffi- 
culties, gould only be had by the most 
minute analysis, and comparison of partic- 
ulars, especially of such particulars as are 
undesigned. It is too wide to be settled 
except on a comprehensive basis, and a 
very diversified scrutiny is required. I do 
not rely then on a single result; but surely 
the result before us is not unworthy of 
notice. " 

We find in the first place, upon the basis 
of this examination, that the light and 
color phrases of the Odyssey, as compared 
with those of the Iliad, diminish in a ratio 
proportioned to what we might expect 
from the subjects of the two poems, and 
the spirit in which they are composed. 

Next, on examining the proportion be- 
tween light-phrases and color-phrases, we 
find it nearly the same. In the Odyssey, 
we have 31 color-phrases to 103 light- 
phrases, somewhat under a third: in the 
Iliad we have 58 color-phrases to 150 
light-phrases, somewhat under a third. 

The leading light-phrases are the same 
in both: gaeivde, oiyahoere, T'yavnimic, Aevndc, 
and dpyc, with their respective compounds, 
The phrases for darkness are much more 
varied in the Iliad; but every word ex- 
pressing it in the one selected portion is 
also found in the other except dvogepdc. 
And here we see how much more strin- 
gent is the present mode of comparison, 
than would be a comparison of the entire 
poems; for dvogepdéc is twice used in other 
parts of the Iliad (ix. 15, xvi. 4). At the 
grey or intermediate stage, we have in 
each poem the same epithets, modidés and 
aAupés. 





Still more remarkable is the uniformit 
of material, or mental stock, with whic 
the poet worked, when we come to the 
epithets of color proper. The fifty-eight 
phrases of the Iliad are furnished from 
a the same sources as the thirty- 
one of the Odyssey: the word épvdpdéc (still 
represented in our ruddy), the rose, the 
beauty of the cheek, gofmé and its deriva- 
tives, toppipeoc, and the well-known family 
of aidwr, aldow, and oivor. 

It seems to me manifest that this unity 
in the expression of light and color raises 
a presumption in favor of unity of author- 
ship. But only because of the fundamental 
fact, which in the whole of this paper I 
wish to exhibit, namely that colors were 
for Homer not facts but images: his words 
describing them are figurative words, bor- 
rowed from natural objects; in truth, col- 
ors are things illustrated rather than de- 
scribed. The word eruthros js in truth a 
rarity in Homer, from its describing color 
in the abstract and not as embodied in a 
particular object. The same may be said 
of xanthos: but the more common use in 
Homer by far is to speak of rose-color, 
wine-color, fire-color, bronze-color, and the 
like. How would it have been possible, at 
a time when color was only dealt with by 
this illustrative method, that two indepen- 
dent poets should light so exactly on the 
same family of illustrations to supply them 
with material? There was no fixed ter- 
minology of color; and it lay with the 
genius of each true poet to choose a vo- 
cabulary for himself. 

The solution of all our difficulties, as far 
as a solution can be attained, is in the 
main, perhaps, one and the same. It is in 
subordinating, case by case, the question 
of this or that color to the question of 
much or little light. The sleek garment 
freshly washed reflects the light, and is 
called bright ; the same garment used and 
tumbled ceases to reflect, aml is dark. 
Wine in motion sparkles; held up to the 
light it glows ; ie ed these conditions, 
and what we call réd wine is simply dark, 
darker indeed than the smoke. The cop- 
per arms flash back the sun; their splen- 
dor reaches to the heaven and makes the 
earth to laugh; place the sun behind a 
cloud, the rutilant effect disappears, the 
dull, dead face of the metal assumes the 
tone of the rest of the accoutrements, and 
we have the Homeric phalanxes of bronze. 
Once more: thus it is that water in Ho- 
mer commonly has the epithet of d/ack, 
even the fountain being black-watered ; 
and yet we have the four fountains of 


_| Kalipso flowing with white water (Od. v. 
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70) and the white or pure water (II. xxiii. 
282) in which Patroclos used to wash the 
immortal horses of Achilles. Thus we 
have to adopt the idea of light and dark 
as our umpire in all difficulties, our uni- 
versal solvent. But even in the use of 
these instruments the poet was elastic, 
and also ill-defined. The word medas cov- 
ered many shades of deep red, dark blue, 
brown, no less than black, even as each 
one of his winds covered a large arc 
of the horizon. And his sense of light, 
however keen, was not critical, dr ve 
determinate: a favorite illustration wit 
him as to something brilliant is that it 
resembles the sun or moon — 
Heri évariyKiov Hé oeAjvy. 

But sun-brightness and moon-brightness 
are so different, that no modern poet 
could use this simile without giving him- 
self over to be torn by the beaks of critics. 
I suppose that Quintus Smyrnzus was 
sensible of this incongruity in his model, 
when he substituted for it that “fond 
thing,” his awkward formula * — 

Heri évariyxiov, 7} Awe aiyAy. 
For what is the aig/é of Zeus except the 
sun from which it is here parted ? 

And here, in illustration of the great 
ave 


wealth of Homer in the region we 
traversed, I may say that this most sedu- 


lous and close but inadequate and inani- 
mate imitator does not, I think, use above 
one light or color phrase for ten that we 
find in Homer. 

I am not competent to enter into the 
philosophy of color itself, and the contro- 
versy in which Goethe has taken, with his 
os name, the side opposed to Newton. 

e has indeed, in his “ Fardben/ehre,” much 
disparaged our great countryman, whom 
he seems to consider a great mathemati- 
cian, but in the dark as a naturalist.¢ He, 
too, establishes a scale between light and 
non-light : “ Next to light a color appears 
which we call qetow s another appears 
next to the non-light, which we call blue. 
When these in their purest state are so 
mixed that they are exactly equal, they 
produce a third color, called green.” § 
Condensed and blackened, blue and yel- 
low may become red respectively; blue 

assing into a blue-red, yellow into a yel- 
ow-red. Also red may be produced by 
mixing; and thus Goethe completes his 
scale of six colors. Eastlake himself § 


* Quint. Smyrn., Posthomerika. 

+ Werke, xxviii., p. 18. 

+ Eastlake’s cunntiadion, p. xiii. 
Pp. xii. 
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does not admit the division into seven; 
and quotes Professor Leslie of Edinburgh, 
who thinks that “in the choice of that 
number Newton was apparently influ 
enced by some lurking disposition towards 
mysticism,” but that four or five princi 
colors may be named. One observation 
only I will hazard. It seems as if there 
were something in Goethe’s ideas, how 
and what I cannot presume to say, which 
has a oo of contact with the phenom- 
ena of color as they are represented in 
Homer. He appears to find a certain 
affinity between what lies next to light, 
and what lies next, at the other end of the 
scale, to not-light. The archaic man, we 
are to suppose, sets out equipped with 
one positive perception, namely light, and 
one negative, namely not-light or darkness. 
As his organ begins to be trained, it tres- 
passes on the intermediate space, and Ho- 
mer has already got, after a fashion, his 
red and orange, his eruthros and his xan- 
thos. But may not the advance in the 
organ operate in some way at the other 
end of the scale also? May not the for- 
phureos and the phoinikoets be the indi- 
cations of the invasion of the new region 
from that side; and may not this in some 
manner account for the curious travelling 
backwards and forwards, so to speak, of 
so many of Homer’s color-epithets, be- 
tween a real red at the upper end of the 
scale and some very deep purple at the 
other? I cannot describe clearly what I 
admit that I have not conesived clearly, 
but I am struck with an impression that, 
at a certain point, the observations of 
Goethe appear to touch upon the Homeric 
facts. I do not suggest this as a substi- 
tute for the main explanation which I have 
already suggested, and which views Ho- 
mer as often using the same phrase for 
bright-colored and dark-colored objects 
according to the greater or lesser quantit 
of light that falls on the surfaces. This 
he does in regard to his epithets of color 
and light generally, though less in the 
case of xanthos than in others. And this 
he could not have done, but for the fact 
that the organ was given to him only inits 
infancy, which is now full-grown in us. So 
full-grown is it, that a child of three years 
in our nurseries knows, that is to say 
sees more of color, than the man who 
founded for the race the sublime office of 
the poet, and who built upon his own 
foundations an edifice so lofty and so firm 
that it still towers unapproachably above 
the handiwork not only of common, but 
even of many uncommon men. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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From Good Words. 
DORIS BARUGH. 


A YORKSHIRE STORY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 
Book III. — MARRIAGE, 
CHAPTER XIX. 
COMING HOME, 


THE church bells had been ringing ever 
since early morning, except when the 
ringers assembled round Joseph Sunley’s 
door for the bowls of crowdy he was wont 
to provide on such occasions. And judg- 
ing by the red fingers that held the brown 
bowls, and the purple cheeks, and noses, 
and screwed-up eyes that bent over them 
steaming crowdy was not a bad sort of 
refreshment on this keen, crisp January 
morning. 

“ Timothy’s whiskers hev friz t’ mornin,” 
said Jeremiah Howden with a grin. 

The old sexton shivered, but he waved 
his hand in a superior fashion; he could 
not condescend to feel chilly before his 
satellites. Two of them, Reuben Crofts 
and Timothy Tyzack, were older than 
Sunley was, while Jeremiah Howden was 
much younger, and Lot Groves was a lad, 
Mr. Sunley’s own deputy in the church- 


ard. 
me Ah’s thinkin’, lads, ’at yey can clear 


off for an hour or twae. Lot an’ me ’as 
bizniss ’at cannut be set asahde ; gin yey’s 
ringin’ by fower or sae, ’twill be reet 
eneeaf.” He shook his head dolorously. 
“Eh, eh! it’s sair ’at it sud happen sae, 
mebbe it’s a warnin’; bud it’s nae faut 
bud t’ squire’s ain.fer comin’ yam a day 
ower sune.” 

Timothy laughed, and spat, and moved 
his head uneasily. 

“ Weel, Maister Sunley,” he said in a 
feeble, flute-like voice, “ yey hes t’ orderin’ 
o’t, sae it rests on yur shouthers, bud ah 
minds when t’ squire’s mudher waaz brout 
yam t’ bells nivvers stopped fra morn till 
e’en. Eh thaat wur a bonny yam-comin’. 
Three wur a bonfire an’ a cask o’ yell 
outsahde t’ gates.” 

“ Ay, marry, theer’s chaang in ivvery- 
thin’, neaghbur. Roonz, lad, t’ warld win- 
nut stan’ still whiles yey leeaks at — 
gang yur ways, an’ wen mey an’ Lot hes 
dean wark yey sal hev yur will wi’ t’ bells ; 
’twad be ill wark diggin’ t’ awd witch’s 
pit-hole jist as t? squire an’ ’is missis 
gaanged ridin’ by.” 

“ Ah minds,” — began Timothy with his 
withered old face on one side, and a twin- 
kle in his watery grey eyes; but Joseph 
Sunley spread out his hand imperatively. 
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“ Whisht, whisht, lad! we’ve nae tahme 
fer cracks tu-day,” he said, “Lot an’ 
mey hes a stiff bit o’ wark tu ha’ gitten 
deean.” 

Reuben and Jeremiah set down their 
bowls within the cottage and departed 
more quickly than might have been ex- 
pected from their slouching figures and 
slow movements; but Timothy lingered, 
and then he set down his bowl on the end 
of Joseph’s bench, and fumbled in his 
grey smock for something which even- 
tually revealed itself in the shape of a 
horseshoe. 

Leaning on his stick, he bent stiffly 
towards the sexton and held out the rusty 
treasure. 

“Yey’s getten a crazzler oop dhis taam, 
neaghber,” then his treble sunk into a 
whisper, to the offence of Lot Groves, 
who, being eighteen or so, considered him- 
self old enough to be taken into confidence 
on yee especially anything respect- 
ing his work, which he conceived the term 
“ crazzler” referred to. 

Timothy went on impressively, “ Gin ah 
wint diggin t’ hole fer t’ awd divval dam 
lahke yon, an’ bided sae negh t’ kirk- 
geates,” he looked over each shoulder 
fearfully, “ah’d neal ’im oop o’ t’ dure sill. 
Ah seed ’im liggin i’ t’ rooad, an’ 2h sez, 
‘ Ah’ll gi’ ’im tu Maister Sunley, ah wilz;’ 
an’ ah picks ’im oop, an’ ah’s brout ’im, 
Ah seayd ah waad, an’ ah deed.” He 
held out the horseshoe and shook his head 
warningly. 

Joseph Sunley’s queer, twisted mouth 
curled into a sneer; he smiled pityingly at 
the old man’s outstretched hand, and put 
both his own hands in his pockets. 

“Theer, theer, Timothy! Dhoo me- 
ans weel, ah knaws, bud dhoo gaums nowt, 
— gang awa’, bairn,” he said, as the half- 
offended, half-frightened old man turned 
away, and began feebly to hobble down 
hill. “Noo, Lot,” Sunley said sharply, 
“let’s be gangin’; t’ awd hoit’s geean aof 
i’ a hunch; noo yey git to wark, yey mun- 
nut loaf onny mair.” 

Lot departed to fetch his mattock and 
spade, while Joseph carefully washed and 
put away the bowls. Then he crossed 
over to the churchyard, and stood beside 
the spot which he had chosen for poor old 
Prudence Wrigley’s grave. It was an 
eerie dark corner in an angle of the ground 
beneath a withered brown fir-tree; no 
other grave was near it, and Joseph con- 
gratulated himself on his choice. 

“ Noo, then,” he called out as Lot came 
in sight with his implements, “dhoo mun 
dig wiv a will, lad, an’ we'll pit her far 
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doon, an’ yey mun be seear to lig t’ eearth 

heavy on her tu morn. Woonkers! we'll 

keep her quiet atween us,” he added vin- 

dictively ; “gin t’ parson wad hev bin 

guided sheea’d nut ha’ bin liggin’ ? 
irk geeates, bud at t’ cross rooads.” 

Lot made no answer; he was digging 
fast, but there was a sour, discontented 
look on his face. 

“ Gin ah’d a knawed t’ wark yey waaz 
set on, Maister Sunley,” he said se he 
left off for a moment to scratch his curly 
red head, “ ah’d nut hev stayed i’ Burnes- 
ton tu-day. Gin ye knawed sae mich on 

on awd lass ’at ah knaws, yey’d nut hev 
igged her sae negh yursel, ye’d titter tak 
a teead by t’ feeace.” 

Joseph’s chin was jerked up at this 
insinuation. ; 

“Mind thoo thy diggin’, lad,” he said 
compassionately, “it’s mair thy ain wark 
dhen skeealin’ thy betters 1s.” 

Lot looked yet more sullen, but he dug 
on with stubborn strength that promised 
soon to complete the trench, flinging up 
the shovelfuls of rich brown earth with 
wonderful rapidity. 

Joseph pottered about giving directions 
to the digger from time to time. He 
turned away at the click of the church- 


yard gate, and peering under his crooked 
fingers he saw Rose Duncombe coming 
up towards the porch. 

Sunley moved stiffly towards her, and 
Rose, seeing him, left the path and came 
down to meet him between the graves 


with their green sods and mouldering 
mossed headstones. She had been away 
ever since the wedding, minding the 
younger brothers and sisters of one of her 
rich schoolfellows, while their governess 
was absent in ill health. The change of 
air and scene had made her, Joseph 
thought, “ bonnier ” than ever, and yet 
she looked cross and discontented this 
morning. 

“Weel, lass,” he said, “an’ how’s yey 
sped wi’ t’ skeealin’?” 

“T hate it,” she said pettishly, “an’ I 
won’t do no more on’t; to be found fault 
wi’ and lectured, and spied on. My word, 
Mr. Sunley, I might as well have been 
one o’ them American niggers.” Sunley 
shook his head, and she went on more 
blithely. “But, Mr. Sunley, I want to 
know if the young squire’s coming home 
wi’ t’ others. Gran’mother ’s deaf as the 
door, an’ she says she knows nowt.” 

“Shea’s varra reet, varra reet, lass. 
Maist on ye wimin knaws nowt, bud hard- 
lys yan mang yey’ll awn till’t. Izt’ yung 
Squire comin’ yam, seys yey —neea, t’ 
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yungun bides at skeeal;” then looking 
roe sy at her clouded face, “bud what 
fur diz yey ax, lass? Yey’ll all ha’ plenty 
o’ talk aboot t’ missis’s gowns an’ bonnets ; 
zouns ! theer’s nut bin sik a wonder i’ Bur- 
neston sin ah wur born.” 

Rose shook her shoulder backwards 
and forwards like a pettish child. 

“ My word, Maister Sunley, ye’re grow- 
ing old, an’ no mistake; d’ye s’pose I 
haven’t seen plenty o’ gowns, and bonnets 
too, as fine as Doris’s will be?” 

Joseph shook his head with marked dis- 
approval. 

“Whisht, lass!” he waved his hand 
with authority. “Yey mun think waat 
yey pleease, bud ye mun speak o’ ¢’ 
squire’s missis as ye wad 0’ onny other 
body o’ t’ quality; yey munnut talk o’ 
Doris. Sheea’s Mrs. Burneston noo.” 

“ T’ quality!” Rose’s little impertinent 
nose turned up with her scorn, and she 
grew red with anger. “ Eh, Maister Sun- 
ley, ye make a body laugh, ye do. I 
s’pose ye’re glamoured too. I came” — 
she sank her voice to a whisper, for she 
saw that the red head appearing above the 
edge of the newly-dug grave was turned 
in a listening attitude —“to give you a 
warning.” 

The sexton laughed; he looked side- 
ways at Rose. 

*Coom, coom, lass, yey wants tu skeeal 
mey, di’ yu?” 

“Yes, I do,” she said, gravely ; “ gran’- 
mother an me’s both of-one mind about 
this. Ye’ve no right to lay that wretched 
old woman so near us; an’ if half’s true 
that’s said, I wonder you’re not afraid 
yourself. I don’t believe such stupid tales 

ut I s’pose you do, Mr. Sunley.” 

He looked at her full of stern rebuke. 

“Ye’re fond, lass; ye sud read yur Bible. 
Deead yey nivvers hear tell 0’ t’ witch o’ 
Endor? Bud t’ liggin her in t’ kirk-geate’s 
naane o’ mah wark; ’twaaz t’ parson’s 
sel.” 

Lot Groves had an unbounded though 
sheepish admiration for Rose, and the 
present was such an opportunity for wer | 
his fill of gazing unseen, that he stood sti 
in the grave, spade in hand, eyes and 
mouth opened roundly. 

“ Well,” said Rose carelessly, “ after all, 
you may be right, but I don’t see why a 
woman is to be called a witch ——” 

“ Whisht, bairn, whisht!” from Sunley, 
but she went on as if he had not spoken. 

“Just because she’s old and ugly; it 
seems to me young and good-looking 
ones may be witches. Maybe the squire’s 
as much ’witched as Mr. Barugh’s cows 
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were. Ye needn’t glower at me, gaffer, I 
means what I says. 

“ Dhen ye mun keep a quiet tongue i’ 
yur head, ye dotteril,” he said angrily, 
catching her by the arm; “gin ah wur tu 
seay tu t’ squire hawf waat yey’ve bin say- 
in’, he’d hev yey an’ yur gran’mother sent 
awa adrift afore t? morn. Zouns! ye’ve 
putten mey i’ sik a stuffle ah can hardlys 
speeak.” 

He stood trembling with the excitement 
of his anger at Rose’s insinuation. In 
these three months his first righteous in- 
dignation against the squire’s marriage had 
softened, and to-day, in the preparation for 
the welcome home, he had almost forgot- 
ten that Mrs. Burneston had been Doris 
Barugh. Rose’s insolence, as he con- 
sidered it, was just enough to confirm 
his growing toleration of the squire’s 
choice. 

Rose was also ina toweringrage. “Old 
Sunley,” as she called him, had always 
been considered by her as her especial 
ally, and while the Barughs lived at Church 
Farm he had always been ready to find 
fault with one or another of them, above 
all with the folly of John Barugh in send- 
ing his daughter to a London school. It 


was not to be endured, she thought, that 


the old fool should turn round upon her in 
this way, and she went towards the grave 
and Lot Groves. 

“ How d’ye find yerself, Lot?” she said 
condescendingly, at which Lot nodded 
loutishly and muttered an unintelligible 
answer. “I wonder at you, Lot Groves,” 
Rose went on; “I wouldn’t be mixed up 
in such ajob. That poor old Prudence 
won’t thank those who help to put her 
underground; she’d liefer be left above.” 

“Eh, lass, maybe yey’re reet!” Lot 
scratched his head by way of brightening 
his ideas. “Ah deant cotton tu t’ job. 


Gin ye nobbut knawed waat ah knaws!”| 


As Joseph turned round and came towards 
them, Lot fell to vigorous digging. 

“ Coom, coom, lass,” the old man said, 
“ dunnut ye get clavering wi’ t’ lad to set 
him aweays landering his tahme.” 

Rose tossed her head. 

“I’m going,” she said; “though it’s 
barely civil to turn me out o’ t’ graveyard. 
But, Maister Sunley, I want to know what 
Lot knows about Dame Wrigley. As she’s 
to lie so near us, I have a right to know 
what she really did. Tell it out, Lot, di- 
rectly, there’s a good lad.” 

She placed herself between him and the 
sexton, smiling down at the awkward rus- 
tic with such winning sweetness that for 
the minute Lot forgot the risk of one of 
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Joe Sunley’s lectures in such a glimpse of 
Paradise. 

Lot peered behind her at the sexton. 
“*Ye mun coom negher, lass,” he whis- 
pered. “Ah cannut tell ’t to mair nor yan 
at yance — it’s a fearsome tellin’.” 

Rose went close to the edge of the 
grave, but Sunley followed and took her 
arm. “Ah’s shamed on yey,” he said, 
“mellin’ wiv t’ lad. What hes come tiv 
ye, lass? Gan yam tu yur gran’mother, 
yey trash,” he muttered between his 
teeth. 

Rose still lingered. She smiled brightly 
at Lot, and ake signs for him to speak; 
but when she saw him return to his dig- 
ging, she left with a look of disgust. 

“What a poor, mean-spirited hulk the 
fellow is!” she said. “He should stand 
by me against that old fool.” 

She strolled out of the churchyard as 
lazily as she had come in. She could not 
enter into the general rejoicings ; even for 
the pleasure of seeing the squire. Her 
childish worship had been checked by the 
news of Mr. Burneston’s love for Doris; 
Doris who despised her, and who would 
set her husband against her. 

There was plenty of amusement to be 
found in Burneston this afternoon. The 
great gates down at the Hall had stood 
open all day, and the few small children of 
the village had slipped in through the sta- 
ble yard and indulged themselves with a 
survey through the inner gates, also wide 
open. Some of the more adventurous 
spirits longed to mount the time-worn steps 
and penetrate into what might lie within 
the glass door in the quaint Elizabethan 
doorway, or adventure themselves among 
the flower-beds of the garden beyond the 
side of the house farthest from the gates; 
but Mrs. Emmett had managed to inspire 
these youngsters with as much awe as was 
felt by their seniors for Prudence Wrigley 
bevacll, and not a child dared trespass 
within forbidden limits. 

But Rose did not trouble herself to go so 
far as the Hall. There was plenty of prep- 
aration to see going on nearer home. The 
Church Farm really belonged to the vicar, 
but had been let on a long lease years ago 
to the — of Burneston, and now, as 
the term had nearly expired, Mr. Spencer 
had announced his intention of farming 
the property himself, and had offered the 
large barn beside the rick-yard for the wel- 
come-home supper to be given in. 

Rose went in through the white gate ; 
but she did not turn aside to the farm- 
house. A laboring man named Shadrach 
Swaddles and his wife inhabited it now, 
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and it had lost all the trim aspect which 
Mrs. Barugh’s fresh muslin curtains used 
to give to its windows. But when the girl 
reached the rickyard, she stopped. Mr. 
Spencer and his housekeeper stood beside 
the barn in earnest talk, and Rose, in her 
present mood, shrank from all the “ Doris- 
ites,” as she irreverently called them. 
Mrs. Riccall, who had been always kind 
and friendly to her, had so praised the 
bride on her wedding-day that she was 
henceforward numbered among Rose’s 
enemies, while Mrs. Emmett, who had 
snubbed and blamed her for her forward 
ways in childhood, was now high in the 
pettish girl’s favor, simply because she had 
looked so sourly at the ceremony. 

“] wonder she stays to be at the beck 
and call of such a mistress ; she’s got a rare’ 
sperrit too. I can’t make it out.” 

Faith had been saying almost the same 
words to herself all day. Now that the 
trial drew so near, she wondered why she 
had stopped to face it. She had written to 
Ralph and said she must leave Burneston 
even before the wedaing — she could not 
stay to see such a person as Doris Barugh 
put in his dead mother’s place; but 
Ralpu.’s answer had been peremptory. He 
bid her not'be selfish. ‘ Who,” he asked, 
“would there be to see after me and my 
comforts if you went away? If I were to 
be ill, I should like to know who could 
nurse me. No, Faith; don’t you say the 
least word about leaving, or give any cause 
of offence to my father’s wife, or you'll get 
the sack at once, you may be sure. She’ll 
be only too glad to have the excuse of 
packing you off.” 

And at.the time this letter had pacified 
Faith, and she had reproached herself for 
thinking of her own feelings and what was 
due to her when her darling was going to 
be so ill used. Yes, she would stay for the 
sake of her darling boy—for Mrs. Em- 
mett held the opinion that there never had 
been at Burneston such a housekeeper as 
she had made. “If I geeas,” she said, 
“that fond dotteril Martha Haselgrave 
taks mah pleeace, an’ ivverything gans to 
rewin.” 

Now that she had seen that all through 
the house was at its best and brighest, and 
she had dressed herself so as to look her 
best in a black silk gown (Master Ralph’s 
gift), and a cap trimmed with pink bows, 
she sat down in her own little snuggery to 
think. In those few moments it seemed 
to Faith that she had made a great mis- 
take. All the little details of her office — 
the infinity of little ways in which, if Mrs. 
Burneston chose, she could mortify and 





humble the housekeeper — rose up before 
her with glaring distinctness. She told her- 
self she was a fool,—and her rage and 


scorn against the upstart wife coming home _ 


to reign in her dead lady’s place, burst out 
in a fierce storm of abuse. 

“I can do this,” she said, her yellow 
eyes bright with anger : “t’ first tahme she 
gies mey a lofty look or word, I gangs to 
t? squire an’ ah seays I’se bin used to 
t’ quality, an’ I cannut bide wiv sik as mey- 
sel’, Ralph cannut expect the like fra 
mey.” 

She frowned till her dark brows met, and 
her closely-set teeth and compressed lips 
made her face even shorter than usual: 
Gradually the woman’s strong will curbed 
the wild beast within, and she smiled in 
pity at her own folly. Her eyelids drooped 
till the fierce, malicious eves showed only 
like two dark curves of lashes, and the thin 
lips relaxed. What a fool she was to 
shrink from this raw, untaught girl, in- 
stead of resolving to be Doris’s mistress ! 
“ Looks wunnut deea ivverything. She'll 
hev to larn t’ ways o’ t’ quality, an’ I knaws 
’em; an’ he’ll see I knaws her mistaks. 
I’se an awd ‘eeal. Me ’ats been wiv t’ 
quality years an’ years, to be feeared ona 
lass fra a boardin’-skeeal! I mun show 
her how to guide herself. I munnit let her 
skeeal mey in nowt.” 

She acted out her purpose. As the car- 
riage drove up to the door Faith stood 
ready in the midst of the hall, and greeted 
her new mistress with a reverent curtsy 
and a gracious countenance. Doris looked 
round timidly, but with a bright smile, and 
Mr. Burneston hurried after her and gave 
her his arm. 

Faith followed them silently up-stairs 
and along the lighted gallery till the squire 
paused before the door of the rooms which 
had been furnished and decorated for 
Doris. He led the way through a small 
sitting-room into the dressing-room be- 
yond. 

Then Mrs. Emmett stepped forward 
and threw open the red baize doors, and 
then those within, showing a large cham- 
ber with a glowing wood fire, and tall wax 
candles blazing on the dressing-table, in 
huge candle-sticks shaped like a fluted 
column mounted on a square of silver 
steps. 

Faith went forward, drew the candles 
in front of the toilet-glass, and then lighted 
another pair fixed to a tall swing-glass 
close by; then she came up to Mr. Bur- 
neston, who had led Doris to the cosy 
armchair beside the fire. 

“Shall I wait on Mrs. Burneston, sir, 
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whiles t’ maid has sorted t’ boxes? Meb- 
be Mrs. Burneston’s tired.” 

The squire was pleased. He had been 
rather anxious about Faith’s behavior, 
and_he had been surprised that after her 
hostile lodks and ways she had shown no 
inclination to leave the Hall. He nodded 
pleasantly. 

“How are you, Emmett?” he said. 
Then going close up to his wife, “ Doris, 
this is Mrs. Emmett, your housekeeper, a 
very old servant of the house. Can she 
wait on you till Burnett comes?” 

Doris had thought, too, about the for- 
midable Mrs. Emmett,.and had resolved 
to see her as little as should be possible. 
She glanced up at the dark, expressive face, 
but it baffled her scrutiny. Faith’s eyes 
were bent on the ground. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Emmett,” the girl 
said, “ but I am so chilled that I believe I 
shall be glad to sit still and warm myself 
till the maid is ready.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE NEW MISTRESS AT THE HALL. 


Doris felt that her plans for the im- 
provement of the village girls — those 
plans so prominent once in her dreams of 
the future — must of necessity be post- 
poned. Her husband carefully avoided 
any allusion to her former state, and this 
very avoidance taught Doris that he 
wished her also to bury it in silence. It 
was therefore imperative that at first she 
should keep aloof as much as possible 
from the villagers. 

The first Sunday at church was rather 
atrial. As she walked up the aisle she 
felt that every eye was fixed on her. It 
was comforting to find herself completely 
screened by the wooden walls of the huge 
square pew at which she had gazed so 
reverently in former days. She remem- 
bered now, with a smile, how she had won- 
dered if the carving on the upper panels 
of the pew had any hidden meaning in its 
masks and flowers, and whether the cross- 
legged figure of a man in armor against 
the wall on the right was an image of one 
of Mr. Burneston’s forefathers. Now that 
she knew a little more about cross-legged 
knights, her heart swelled proudly at the 
thought that she might reckon this un- 
known warrior among her husband’s ances- 
tors, for the Burnestons had been esquires 
of that ilk from the days of the Conqueror, 
therefore the cross-legged man in chain- 
armor must be one of them. 

Dreams of the future distracted Doris 
throughout the service, and she read the 
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tablets with a flush of pride as she thought 
that a record on the old walls would place 
her name among the ladies of Burneston. 

Going out of church, they went through 
the small door, and then into the glebe- 
field by Mr. Spencer’s little gate, and thus 
escaped a second ordeal. 

Mr. Burneston wished to take Doris 
through the rickyard, and to the gate 
where he had first seen her swinging and 
singing the prophetic jingle; but there 
were too many spectators just now, and he 
noticed that she walked on quickly and 
silently, as if she wanted to avoid notice. 

Mr. Spencer had soon overtaken them, 
panting with haste. 

“Good day, good day; very glad to see 
you home, Mrs. Burneston,” he said. “I 
should have called yesterday, but I thought 
you would be too busy for visitors. “ Well, 
my dear young lady,” he added more famil- 
iarly, “I hope you find everything all 
right. I assure you Mrs. Emmett has 
been indefatigable. I’ve no doubt you'll 
get on very well with her.” 

He was walking beside Doris. Mr. 
Burneston had dropped behind, as the 
path across the field was narrow. She 
raised her head stiffly, and looked at the 
vicar me 

“Yes, I fancy Mrs. Emmett is a very 
good servant,” she said. 

Mr. Spencer winced. He felt somehow 
humbled by this fair young creature ; but 
Doris went on courteously,— 

“T hope you will come and see us soon. 
Mr. Burneston has bought several pic- 
tures in Italy — I know he wants to show 
them to you; and we have some fine 
cameos, and other things worth seeing.” 

Mr. Burneston came forward, and 
walked on the grass beside them. 

“ Yes, come in now, Spencer,” he said ; 
“if you wait till after afternoon service 
there will be no light to look at pictures 
by. How does Shadrach manage the 
farm?” 

“Well enough; but his wife is a nui- 
sance. She’s apretty, fresh-faced, golden- 
haired sloven — she’s from the south, you 
know. I believe it would make poor Mrs. 
Barugh’s hair stand on end to—to” — 
here the vicar became conscious and purple- 
faced; he ended his sentence in a fal- 
tering gasp —“I mean the house is so 
— in comparison with what it used to 

e ? 


They had just reached the vicarage, 
separated from the glebe-field by a narrow 
holly-hedged road. 

“Won’t you come on to the Hall?” 
said the squire. 
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“ No, thank you, Philip,” the vicar said, 
carefully avoiding to look at Doris; “I 
can’t to-day, but I’ll look in soon.” 

This was the first ruffle that had come 
into Mrs. Burneston’s married life. 

In travelling they had met with many 
pleasant strangers, and also with some of 
her husband’s London friends, who knew 
nothing about the story of his marriage. 
All these persons had greatly admired 
Mrs. Burneston, and had plainly received 
her as an equal. She liked her hus- 
band more and more as his good qualities 
revealed themselves, and as she saw his 
unfailing kindness and ready courtesy, 
even amid the trials of temper and 
patience attendant on travelling in days 
when foreign railways were ro | begin- 
ning, and her own manners had gained 
much in outward sweetness and gentle- 
ness from daily association with him. 

It seemed to her now, as she walked on 
silently beside her husband to the Hall, 
that she had received a sudden awakening 
to the reality of her position, and at the 
same time she felt a strong dislike to the 
man who had shown her this reality. 

“He is just like that country clergy- 
man we met in Venice,” she thought; 
“class and good looks are all he thinks 
necessary for a woman. My education 
has done nothing for me in his eyes; he 
would say, if he told the truth, ‘It may 
have made her fit to teach others, it could 
never make her fit to marry Philip Burnes- 
ton.’” Her vexation sank deeper because 
she kept it entirely to herself, and though 
her husband noticed her unusual silence, 
he did not attempt to disturb it. He 
thought it a fresh charm. 

“She is feeling the responsibilities she 
has undertaken,” the happy man said to 
himself. “The service has doubtless 
impressed her, such a mind as hers must 
digest weighty thoughts seriously.” 

Next morning it seemed to Doris that 
she must begin her life in earnest. The 
arrangements of her rooms were com- 
pleted, and Mr. Burneston had taken her 
all over the house himself. The only part 
of her little kingdom of which she had not 
taken formal possession was the garden, 
and at breakfast she said this to her hus- 
band. 

“1 want to have the garden very pretty,” 
she wenton. “Mrs. Maynard told me at 
Florence that the most successful gardens 
are those for which the lady plans the ar- 
rangement of her own flower-beds.” 

Mr. Burneston laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose you will 
have your own way with Slater, as you 





have it with us all. But I can tell you, 
I’m a good deal afraid of him, and I ex- 
pect you will discover that he has pri- 
vately a great contempt for the ‘ maister’s 
nooations.’ I have a way of gathering 
flowers when I want them that seems to 
annoy him immensely. I got into great 
trouble about the flowers I used to send 
to you, ae 

oris laughed. 

“ T won’t gather flowers then,” she said. 
“I’m very glad to be guided about Mr. 
Slater, but I shall try to have my own way 
with those flower-beds below my side win- 
dows. I have an idea about them that I 
think will be pretty.” 

She found Slater in the vinery, which, 
with the other greenhouses, were at some 
distance from the house, near the fruit 
garden. His hands were stuffed in his 
rusty brown pockets, his hat was pushed 
to the back of his head, and his freckled 
face and thick red eyebrows were puck- 
ered into a highly discontented expres- 
sion as he surveyed the grapes. 

He just nodded in answer to Doris’s 
greeting, but he looked as troubled as 
before, and his eyes went up again to 
the black bunches overhead. 

“ You have a good show of grapes still,” 
said Doris, meaning to be propitiatory. 

He grunted, and then glanced at her 
sideways out of his sly blue eye. 

“ Ah’d be mazed if theear waaz a bad 
show, ov owt ’at ahs getten tu deea wiv,” 
he said, raising his chin still higher; “ bud 
ah recknons t’ graapes ’Il be needed noo. 
Tahme waaz dhay’d hing o’ ther stalks 
fra yah year’s ind tiv anither an’ thin t’ 
squire ’d seh, ‘Gi ’em tut’ bairns, Slaater,’ 
hed seay, ‘ Gi ’em tu t’ bairns.’” 

Doris thought the man presuming, but 
she took no notice. 

“Tam very fond of flowers,” she said 
with dignity, “and I think those side 
flower-beds may be made very pretty in 
summer-time.” 

Slater’s mouth twisted, one corner going 
up towards his eye, and the other down- 
wards, till it seemed as if it would not 
come straight again; but he bestowed a 
bland smile on his new mistress. 

“ Weel, yey see,” he said, “ah nivvers 
waits fer summer, missis; mah fleuers 
begins ’arly, at’ t? weather letz ’em bloa. 
Wat fur sud ah wait? Theers nemonies, 
an’ saxifrages, an’ sedums, an’ semperwiv- 
ums, an’ wall-fleuers, an’ daffydowndillies, 
an’ white alyssum, an’ as monny mair tu 
mak t’ gardin wiv. Yey can hev migno- 
nette an’ stocks teeah agin yey wants 
chaange,” he added condescendingly. 
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Doris shook her head. There had been 
afar more modern and experienced gar- 
dener than Slater at Pelican House. Miss 
Phillimore had taken great pride in her 
flowers, and Doris meant at least to rival 
Miss Phillimore. 

“They are all common spring flowers. 
I want something choice in the summer. 
I suppose you have some young plant cut- 
tings from last year, have you not?” she 
said, as if she knew all about it. 

Slater had picked up a bit of straw, and 
was twisting it slowly between his fingers. 

“ Neea, neea, missis; deeant yey ham- 
per yursel wi’ neah-fangled nooations ; 
dhey yaalus fashous. T” fleuers yaalus 
deeaz reet weel, an’ ah’s a plenty. Noos 
an’ thans ah chaanges wiv a neegliber’s gar- 
diner, Maister Boothroyd’s ur Lord Moor- 
side’s, but t’ plaant ’at ah handles iz 
seear tu thraave, sae dunnut feel parlous 
about t’ fleuers, yey ’v nowt tu deea bud 
tu gether ’em.” 

“TI don’t want to interfere with your 

rdening”— Mrs. Burneston felt her 

ce flushing — “ but I wish to choose the 
colors for these beds. We can use the 
plants you have,” she said gently, “ and, 
Mr. Slater, I am very fond of creeping 
plants; will you plant some against the 
house? If you will follow me, I will show 
you where I want them.” 

The gardener followed her, pushing out 
his under lip. 

“ There,” said Doris, “I wish something 
pretty against that bare wall.” 

“Weel, weel, missus, ah’ll think it ower, 
and ah’ll see whither it can be deean; 
mebbe it can, an’ sae ’at it is sae, ah’ll 
mak a better job on’t dhen anither wad. 
D’ye seea ’at tree, missis?” He pointed 
to one of the cedars on the lawn. “ Weel, 
t? squire cums yam, an’ seays, seays he, 
‘ Slaater, leetnin’s struck t’ cedar, an’ it’ll 
dee reet aweay,’ an’ ah just leeaks an’ ah 
sehs, ‘Deeant yeh fash yersel’, leeave t’ 
cedar-tree to mey,’ an’ ’e sehs, ‘Tak it tu 
yursel’,. Slaater, ’e sehs. An’ ah jist 
splices t’ tree oop, an’ ah fills oop tay hole 
wi’ yeth, an’ ah nusses-t’ tree ; an’ when t’ 
squire cooms yam ’e sehs, ‘ Wheea, Slaa- 
ter,’ ’e sehs, ‘ wheear’s ’t sick tree ?’ an’ ah 
laffed o’ mey inside, ah deead, fer’e cudn’t 
makit oot. Ee waaz fair capt, t’ squire 
waaz, tu think o’ t’? tree comin’ round. 
‘Theers naebody cud ha’ din it bud yey, 
Slaater,’ ’e ses, an’ ’e wah reet.” 

Doris smiled. 

“It’s a fine tree,” she said; then, for 
once unbending from her hatred of vanity, 
“you were very clever to save it. You'll 
remember that wall, then. Good morning.” 
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Slater had been looking at her almost 
for the first time fully, and her smile did 
more in her favor than her words. 

‘“‘ Sheea’s bud a lass,” he said to himself 
as his mistress moved slowly and grace- 
fully towards the house; “bud ah thinks 
sheea knaws ’er pleace — sheea’s a bonny 
feeace, an’ sheea moves lahke a duchis. 
’Gin sheea disn’t mell on ’em sheea mey 
cheease t’ fleyers noos an’ thans, thof them 
new-fangled nooations plays awd Soss wi’ 
t? gardins ; bud it’s t’ saame wiv ivvery- 
thing, t’ lasses ur yallus mellin’.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
VISITORS AT THE HALL. 


AT luncheon her husband said to Doris, 
“T want to get your father and George 
over for a few days to see you, my dear. 
D’ye think your mother will come too if 
you ask her?” 

Doris blushed. She was alone with her 
husband ; but there were feelings in her 
heart which she could not share with him. 

“You are very kind,” she said, then 
with hesitation, “I will ask father and 
George, but I know my mother dislikes to 
leave home.” 

This was true, and yet Doris felt as if 
she had glossed the truth, for of all the 
three she thought that her mother would 
be the most willing to accept such an invi- 
tation, and she knew that it would disturb 
her to have her mother as a visitor at the 
Hall. 

Mr. Burneston felt secretly relieved. 

“Very well,” he said kindly, “then ask 
Mr. Barugh and George, and tell them to 
come soon. I shall be glad of your fa- * 
ther’s advice on several points, and you 
must be longing to show my old friend 
George all the treasures you picked up 
abroad.” 

For a moment this speech grated on 
Doris. Really she shrank from having 
any of her family at the Hall, but if her 
husband loved her as dearly as she quite 
believed he did, why could he not look on 
her kindred as parts of herself instead of 
finding reasons for their coming to Bur- 
neston? She was too just, however, to 
cherish such a thought. She had chosen 
him, and she was happy with him. More- 
over, she owed him a debt for having 
chosen her, and she could pay this debt, 
which often burdened her pride, pay it fully 
by sacrificing all she loved to her hus- 
band. 

She looked up at him with her sweet, 
gracious smile. 

“Thank you, dear. I will write to fa- 
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ther and ask him and George to come for 
a few days.” 

It is sometimes a curious study to watch 
the effect produced by two persons of dif- 
ferent temperament on the same mind 
under parallel circumstances. 

Years ago, in the early days of his mar- 
ried life, Philip Burneston had sometimes 
wearied of the petty duties in the way of 
personal attention which his wife exacted ; 
now he lavished these on Doris; he 
seemed to anticipate her slightest wish ; 
he loved her with far more strength and 
fervor than he had ever loved; but much 
of the cause of of this change lay in Doris. 
She was not self-helpful. A kind of indo- 
lence, fostered by her love of reverie and 
self-contemplation, made her like to be 
waited on, although she did not care for 
being petted; but, spite of this, she was 
too proud ever to ask for help or to seem to 
exact it. She rarely offered it to others, 
and therefore she could not ask for it for 
herself. But as her husband followed her 
up-stairs into her pretty little sitting-room, 
and she stood quietly while he drew her 
chair and her Davenport close to the fire, 
then opened her writing-case and placed 
everything ready for her use,— 

“You spgil me, dear,” she said, but she 
smiled gratefully and bent down and kissed 


him as he stooped over the writing-table. 
The kiss gave rapture to the lover-like 
husband, and he thought that no happi- 
ness could equal his. 

He lingered while she sat down to. write. 
Her regular, punctual habits amused him. 


School-life still clung to Doris. She had 
no light occupations, none of the ease in 
getting rid of time without seeming to 
waste it, which society would have taught 
her. Already she had planned out the 
order of her days, and meant to carry into 
execution her rule of life steadily. 

The house bell and the loud chorus of 
barking announced an arrival before the 
sound of wheels came crunching over the 
gravel before the entrance door. 

“Visitors for you, I fancy,” her husband 
smiled rather mischievously. “ Where will 
you see these people, my pet? Hazel- 
grave will be coming directly toask you.” 

Doris did not look frightened or puzzled. 
She thought a moment, and then she said 
simply, “I should like to do whatever your 
mother did, Philip, and I think she would 
have received her friends in the drawing- 
room.” 

She had never once alluded to his first 
wife. The portrait of her dead mother-in- 
law hung in her room, a sweet-faced, fair- 
skinned, timid-looking woman in a large 
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cap. Doris felt a kind of protecting fond- 
ness for the original she had created for 
this portrait. 

“Do as you like, darling,” her husband 
said, and then having waited while Doris 
gave the order to the butler, Mr. Burnes- 
ton took her down-stairs to her visitors, a 
Mr. and Mrs. Boothroyd. 

The husband was ordinary-looking, with 
a waxen complexion and round dark eyes; 
he evidently considered these eyes expres- 
sive, although they failed to convey to 
others any idea beyond that of complete 
self-satisfaction. Mrs. Boothroyd had no 
doubt been pretty in her youth. She was 
a blonde with thin lips, round which a 
chronic sarcasm hovered, while her small 
blue eyes travelled over Doris’s dress, 
taking note of everything. 

She talked in a stately way, ending each 
sentence with a glance at Doris, as if she 
were teaching ; but when her spouse spoke, 
or rather seemed about to speak, she sub- 
sided into silence. 

Mr. Boothroyd delivered his sentences 
with effect, his words rolling as it were 
round his tongue, his chest expanded be- 
fore he propelled them into utterance. 

“You have really been such runaways 
we began to give you up.” There wasa 
patronizing sweetness in Mrs. Boothroyd’s 
smile that annoyed Doris. “We thought 
you never were coming home.” 

Doris checked the stiffness she felt 
rising within her, for she saw that her hus- 
band was watching her. 

“We always meant to stay away three 
months,” she said carelessly. “We 
thought ourselves rather good to come 
home so soon. We wanted to be in Rome 
at Easter.” 

“Ah, just so, people do——” Mr. 
Boothroyd puffed and looked with benig- 
nant condescension at Mrs. Burneston ; 
“but really one gets so tired of that sort 
of thing, aw—you perhaps have never 
done it; but it’s really —aw —always the 
same, and aw—I find the music and the 
services, and so on, a great bore.” 

If Mr. Boothroyd had worn moustaches 
he would certainly have twirled them at 
the end of his sentence. Not having 
moustaches to twirl, he stood on the 
hearth-rug with his legs wider apart than 
usual. 

Doris smiled. “Everything is new to 
me, so everything amuses me,” she said. 

Mr. Boothroyd was charmed with her, 
he liked women to be beautiful, that was 
a part of their vocation, and perhaps the 
best part, as in this spediel quality a 
woman could really equal a man, and see- 
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ing the rare excellence of Mrs. Burnes- 
ton’s beauty, he was far more inclined to 
excuse his friend’s foolish marriage than 
Mrs. Boothroyd was. ‘ 

“ You are going to town after Easter, I 
suppose,” the lady said, wondering to her- 
self, meantime, whether Doris had had her 
gown made in Paris, and feeling that her 
own handsome clothes were old-fashioned 
and clumsy in comparison. 

“Oh, no, we shall stay here. I should 
not care to go away just as the flowers 
are coming out.” 

Mrs. Boothroyd’s eyebrows rose, and 
her thin lips pinched into a pitying smile. 

“My dear Mrs. Burneston, there are 
plenty of flowers to be had in London, 
and besides, you can have them in the 
autumn. At your age you are coura- 
geous to give up balls, and the opera, 
and the park. Why, Mr. Burneston,” she 
appealed to the squire, who was talking 
politics with her husband, “surely you 
mean to have Mrs. Burneston presented 
on her marriage—it is quite the right 
thing to do, you know,” she looked at him 
inquiringly, and a tinge of color came into 
the squire’s face. 

“T had not thought of it,” he said; “ but 
if my wife wishes it, we can easily go to 
town. At present she has so much to 
make acquaintance with here that she is 
quite content to stay at Burneston.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand, that is a 
matter of course; but you know duties 
must have precedence over likings;” this, 
though spoken in a lower tone, was audible 
to Doris, who grew pale with annoyance; 
“it is naturally all so new to Mrs. Bur- 
neston, such a delightful change; but 
you and I can judge better what she 
should do than she can.” Then she 
turned quickly to Doris, before Mr. Bur- 
neston was ready with an answer. “I 
shall be glad to be of use to you, my 
dear,” she said with a lofty smile ; “if you 
want advice about housekeeping, or little 
matters of etiquette,and so on—as no 
doubt you will —I shall really take pleas- 
ure in being of use; do not hesitate to 
consult me,” she said this heartily. 

Mr. Burneston’s anger gathered slowly ; 
he bit his lip, but he was silent. 

Doris felt and looked angry; but this 
was lost on Mrs. Boothroyd, bent on ful- 
filling her self-chosen duty of trying to fit 
her neighbor’s wife for the position to 
which she had been raised. “I can rec- 
ommend you an excellent maid,” she went 
on, “just the sort of person you want, 
who will think for you, choose your 
dresses, and so on.” 
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The immovable silence of her listener 
here .attracted her attention, and she 
stopped. Mr. Burneston was talking to 
Mr. Boothroyd, but the stiff tone of 
Doris’s “thank you” reached her hus- 
band’s ears through Mr. Boothroyd’s 
puffed-out platitudes. 

“We seem to have a good housekeeper, 
and I am satisfied with my maid,” Doris 
said; and then she stopped abruptly. 

“ Yes, all the servants remain,” said Mr. 
Burneston. 

Mrs. Boothroyd felt snubbed. 

“Poor thing!” she said to herself, 
“what a terrible want of manner! This 
must be improved.” 

“ Are you fond of needlework?” she 
said with a kind smile, that for the moment 
made Doris feel that she had been un- 
courteous. 

“ No, I like books much better.” 

“ Ah, yes ; books, my dear, are all very 
well on a wet day, or when one is ill, and 
so on ; but society could not go on if every 
one liked reading. Just imagine your 
house full of visitors and every one read- 
ing books, what would become of conver- 
sation? Depend upon it, in your position 
a love of reading is just the thing you are 
called on to sacrifice. Berlin work is far 
more sociable, and better in every way — 
besides, it isa thing that is done. I as- 
sure you I have some damask roses 
worked on silk canvas, which you will take 
for real when you see them.” She spoke 
pityingly, as if she were humoring a spoilt 
child. 

Mr. Boothroyd had been hovering over 
the two ladies like an amiable vulture, 
and he now pounced on the opening his 
wife’s pause gave, and seized the conversa- 
tion. 

“Yes, yes, indeed those roses simply 
lack perfume —that is all—my wife is a 
wonderful worker — actually she brings her 
wool-work down to breakfast, and I hear 
her counting the threads of her canvas 
while she makes tea. Aw—a charming 
song might be written onit. It’s a sweetly 
feminine art, strictly feminine and charm- 
ing,” he looked expressively at Doris. “A 
woman never seems so much a woman as 
when she has her needle in her fingers ; 
you — aw — I presume, are gifted in this 
art.” p 
Doris laughed, she was not sure whether’ 
Mr. Boothroyd was quite in earnest. 

“ No, I am not, and it seems to me that 
women who give themselves up entirely to 
fancy-work lose time that might be better 
given to reading and learning.” 

This retort was too much for Mr. Booth- 
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royd; he puffed, and spluttered, and 
laughed as if it was an excellent joke. 

“ Aw —ha—ha— very good; but, my 
dear Mrs. Burneston, you have left school 
now, and have done with lesson books. 
Aw — of what use can learning, or reading 
either, be toa woman when she marries? 
Eh, Burneston ? ” 

Doris felt that her face was flushing, she 
looked appealingly at her husband. 

“You don’t agree with this, I’m sure,” 
she said. , 

Mr. Burneston laughed. He thought 
Mr. Boothroyd a bore, and he mentally 
called him “ conceited ass,” and he was an- 
noyed with Mrs. Boothroyd, but he felt 
dlieed to answer his wife’s question. 

“Well,” he said, “I agree partly with 
Boothroyd, and partly with you. I think 
if a lady can amuse herself with a book, so 
much the better for her ; but fancy needle- 
work is, no doubt, a sort of safety-valve 
against too much learning ;” and then, as 
he really felt no interest in the subject, he 
proposed to show his friends the pictures 
and objects of curiosity he had brought 
from Italy, quite unconscious how much 
his words had upset Doris. 


“A conceited, assumptive young per- 


son,” Mrs. Boothroyd said sternly as the 
carriage drove through the gates. 

‘“ My dear, she’s lovely enough to excuse 
anything; and, Barbara, you made a mis- 
take in interfering about dress. Why, 
Mrs. Burneston is perfect altogether, no 
alteration could improve her elegance.” 

** Pray don’t be foolish, Reginald ;” his 
wife had reddened considerably. ‘ You’ve 
always got some new beauty to admire, 
that nothing could improve. I’m tired of 
such nonsense.” 

Mr. Burneston did not go back to his 
wife’s room when the visitors had departed, 
and Doris stood still where they had left 
her — musing sadly. 

“ Are they all right in what they say?” 
she thought. “If they are, my mother 
and Rose are right, and a woman’s life can 
only be right when it is given up to petty 
aims and petty occupations.” She pressed 
her hand tightly against her forehead and 
stood thinking; the ghosts of her past 
visions rose up before her with the plans 
of usefulness she had created. She tapped 
the floor impatiently with her foot. No, 
her peculiar position at Burneston crippled 
these plans; years must pass before she 
could shake off the memory that attached 
to her there. 

“ That patronizing, disagreeable woman 
is right,” she said. “I will go to London, 





and try to learn how a woman can 
such power and influence that all the 
world looks up to her.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AT THE CAIRN. 


THE new home of the Barughs was far 
away from Burneston. 

John Barugh had found it impossible to 
get what he wanted near the sea; wen 
he had been too dispirited and sore-hearte 
to take much interest in this new venture, 
except ‘so far as regarded the quality of 
the land; and when he was suddenly of- 
fered a small but fertile farm lying chiefly 
in a valley beside a river, he went to see 
it, and was satisfied ; he made his bargain 
at once, without any reference to Dorothy, 
or her comforts and tastes, though the 
farmhouse belonging was not built beside 
the river, but on the wild moor above the 
crags, which shut in the valley from a 
grand range of surrounding hills. 

When first Dorothy heard that the Cairn, 
as the new farm was called, stood about a 
thousand feet above the sea, she rejoiced. 
Next to having sea breezes, she said, it 
was the best possible thing that could hap- 
pen for George to live in such pure, invig- 
orating air. But when she reached her 
new home, and saw a long, low range of 
stone buildings, newly slated, with scarcel 
any tree or garden ground, and all round, 
as far as her eyes could reach, a desolate 
expanse of moor, she burst into sudden 
tears, and turned angrily on her husband, 
who was helping her out of the dog-cart. 

“QO Lor’, what a dreadful place! It’s 
too bad, John, I declare it is,” she said 
vehemently. “Why, I shall be buried 
alive. I might as well be in the church- 
yard.” 

John’s heavy eyebrows were frowning, 
but he looked more grieved than angry. 

“It’s yur ain wark,” he said. “ Yee’ve 
made yur bed, an’ yey mun lig on ’t. 
Yee’ve ta’en t’ joy fra uz, noo ivvery pleace 
iz t? same wivoot t’ lass.” 

This was the first spoken reproach he 
had addressed to her, and it so soothed 
Dorothy with a comforting sense of her 
own superior judgment, that she walked 
silently into her new home. After all, it 
did not much matter that the situation was 
lonely ; the mother of Mrs. Burneston of 
Burneston Hall could not have visited the 
wives of other farmers, supposing that 
there had been a neighbor or two within 
reach. 

“Gentlefolks’ houses is always far 
apart,” said Mrs. Barugh, and she soon 
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settled herself in the new home. “Doris 
has become a real lady, and her family 
must rise with her,” Dorothy argued; 
“and, sure enough, she gets all her pretty, 
taking ways from me,” said the poor wom- 
an, as she looked at herself in the glass. 
“If a gentleman had come in my way 
when I was young, who’s to say what might 
have happened?” Here her conscience 
smote her. “God forgive me!” she said ; 
“my man has been a good husband to me 
— none better.” 

On the whole, however, she had a timid 
shrinking from grand folks, as she called 
them; she had keenly felt, spite of all, the 
difference between her daughter’s ways 
and her own. 

Doris had written several letters from 
abroad, but they had not heard tidings of 
her return home till her letter of invitation 
arrived. 

John read the letter, and then passed it 
on to his wife ; he rested his elbow on the 
table, and shaded his face with his hand. 
Dorothy looked vexed, but she passed the 
letter on to George without remark; she 
felt vexed to ‘be left out, but in her heart 
she was relieved, and thankful that her 
old-fashioned clothes would not be ex- 
pene to the prying eyes of Mrs. Emmett ; 

ut she did not intend this thankfulness 
to be known to ber husband and her son. 

George read the letter, frowned over it, 
and then looked at his father. 

“ Well, father,” he said. 

“Waats dhoo think, lad?” John kept 
his face shaded by his hand. 

“]’se fain Doris has axed yey,” George 
said. “She’s not forgotten that she’s the 
same as oursels,” 

George had not come to the Cairn with 
his father and mother, he had stayed some 
time with Mr. Hawnby, who took a warm 
interest in the lad, and the change had 
been of service to him; it seemed as if 
the stormy cloud of conflicting feelings 
and opinions which during those two 
months had brought bitterness and unrest 
into his peaceful life had cleared away, 
and left no trace of its visitation except 
that the depth of George’s heart owned a 
self-knowledge of failings hitherto unex- 
plored, because no temptation had drawn 
them forth from where they lay coiled like 
sleeping serpents; he was humbler and 
‘gentler than he had been when Doris first 
arrived at Steersley. 

But Dorothy did not understand his 
meaning. She thought his words pre- 
sumptuous. 

“ And that she’s not, you foolish lad,” 
she said, with a smile of superior wisdom. 
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“ A woman takes the rank of her husband 
when she marries. Doris is not the same 
as us now, she’s every bit the same as Mr. 
Burneston now she’s his wife.” She nod- 
ded round triumphantly, for her husband 
had raised his head, and was looking at 
her from under his thick red brows. 

George sat waiting his father’s answer, 
but John first addressed Dorothy. 

** Sheea’s mah lass, bliss her, an’ ah’s 
fain tu see sheea thinks on uz; bud sheea 
mun coom an’ see mey, ah wunnot bide at 
t’ Hall wiv her.” 

Dorothy’s face flamed with sudden vex- 
ation. 

“ Ah, John, was there ever such a folly! 
A chance that mayn’t come twice in your 
life, and I’ve planned out what you’re to 
take and all, and you'll scarcely want anew 
thing! Why, it’s the top stone on the 
family. George, lad, can’t you speak? 
Tell your father not to be such a simple- 
ton. I sha’n’t get over it if he doesn’t go, 
and Doris will be so dreadful disap- 
pointed.” 

A wistful look crossed John’s face at 
the last words, but it did not dwell there ; 
he laid one broad, brown hand on the table, 
and gave his wife a sad smile. 

“ Neeah, neeah, Doll. Ah’ll not gang 
to Burneston.” 

“Oh, John, you ——” 

“ Whisht, whisht! mah mahnd’s sattled, 
an’ yee knaws ’at waat ah’s seyd ah 
means.” 

George put his hand on his mother’s 
shoulder. 

“ Father’s int’ right,” he said earnestly ; 
“he’s thinkin’ o’ Doris, mother; we’ll do 
well to keep away from the Hall.” 

Mrs. Barugh was completely upset, it 
seemed to her that her cherished projects | 
and schemes were annihilated. Of what 
use to say that her daughter was Mrs. 
Burneston of Burneston Hall, if it became 
known that none of Doris’s family visited 
her? She broke down in pettish tears, 
and put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Tt’s too bad,” she said, “but it’s what 
I might have looked for. O John! one 
would think you hadn’t got a soul in your 
body, let alone natural feelings; it’s hard 
enough for me, what neither of you seem 
to take in, that Doris don’t ask her own 
mother to come and see how she’s gettin’ 
on; but it’s makin’ it worse for me, John, 
much worse. You know what a come- 
down I made in marryin’ you, and that 
now you’ve got a chance of risin’ in the 
oak ou won’t stir a step upwards, I 
call it downright cruel.” A fresh burst of 
tears followed. 
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John gave an impatient groan, and 
pushed his chair back from the table. 

No one spoke for some minutes, and 
Dorothy sobbed her anger intc quietnes:. 

“ Mother,” George said lovingly, “it’s 
nat’ral you should wish to know how Doris 
seems in her new life, and if father’s will- 
ing, mebbe he and I’ll go over to Burnes- 
ton and just see how she does, and bring 
you word. We'll not bide at t’ Hall, fa- 
ther.” 

John raised his head, but there was no 
sign of yielding in his face. 

“ Dhoo can gang i@ dhoo wilz, lad, bud 
ah’ll_nivver set feeat i? Burneston Hall. 
God knaws, ah’d lahke to sey mah lass, 
mah wee darlin’,” his voice trembled a 
little; he rose up, a sterner tone came into 
his voice — “ Ah’ve coom here reet aweay, 
an’ what fur sud ah be sik a feeal as to 
gan back tu yal ’at ah meeans tu furgit ?” 

He passed George on his way to the 
door, but the lad grasped his arm. 

“ Bide a bit, father. I wants,” he cleared 
his throat, “1 wants to say a word or two 
to you and mother together: wad ye mind 
if I was to speak to Rose Duncombe an 
ax her if some day she’ll wed with 
me?” ., 

He grew deathly pale while he spoke, 
for he felt intensely anxious as to the re- 
sult of his question; he kept his large, 
pleading, brown eyes fixed on his father, 
it was his mother’s opposition he dreaded. 

John gave him back a long, steadfast 
gaze, and then he sighed and looked puz- 
zled. 

“Mah lad,” he said, “ah dizzint seea 
hoo thoo yams tu keep a wife when thoo’s 
gitten her; Rose is a bonny lass, an’ 
sheeas bin kahnd ti dhu, an’ ——” 

But Dorothy broke in here. 

“Oh, hush, John! how can George 
marry Rose? It was different before 
Doris came home; but don’t you see now 
that it would never do? Fancy a lass 
like Rose being Mr. Burneston’s sister-in- 
law.” 

George’s pale face flushed deeply red. 

“ Let father speak, mother; he’s none 
so set-up with having Mr. Burneston for a 
son-in-law that he would put aside my hap- 
piness because of him.” 

His son’s words seemed to give the 
farmer the clue he wanted, the puzzled 
look left his eyes, and he looked down 
gravely, but not unkindly, at Dorothy. 

“T’ lasses iz aye fond,” he said; “big 
and lahtle’s t? same. Dhoo seays ’at ah’s 
nut gude eneeaf fer thoo, an’ yit thoo win- 
nut hev t’ lad wed wiv a lass ’at can niv- 
vers fling at ’im ’at he’s nut so gude as 
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sheea is; gin t’ lad mun wed, let im hev 
a wife ’at cannut cock her neb at ’im, 
an’ mak ’im feel sair at heart.” Then to 
George he said, “ Gin Rose can mak dhoo 
happy, lad, dhoo may win her. Ye’ll hev 
nae needs tu wark, thank God, but dhoo’s 
ower yung to wed.” 

He left the long, low room so abruptl 
that both Dorothy and George stood still 
a minute listening to the meaning of his 
words ; then the conscience-stricken wom- 
an sank into a chair and put her apron up 
to her face—she shrank even from her 
son’s eyes. 

George waited, but she sat still and 
silent ; her husband’s words had torn away 
the curtain of reserve that had lain between 
his heart and hers, and she saw the 
wounds her silly, only half-meant discon- 
tent had made. Absorbed in this new 
thought, she had forgotten all about Rose 
and George when her son took her hand 
and spoke. 

“You see father is willing. Mother, say 
you're willing too. Rose has a lovin 
heart, though she hesn’t been as well 
taught as you hev; but, mother, if you’ll 
only love her, she’ll do anything to please 
you, I know she will.” 

Mrs. Barugh looked up hastily. All her 
love for her , aes came back in full tide, 
and she saw with a mother’s instinct the 
danger that lay before him. Her heart 
was so full just then that she flung her 
arms round her boy’s neck and cried on 
his shoulder. 

“T won’t speak against Rose, dear. I 
don’t want to vex you, my boy — I 
couldn’t; but, oh! do be sure she loves 
you, George; don’t take her just because 
she says yes for the sake of a home and 
smart clothes.” 

George held up his head and drew him- 
self away. 

“Mother, I’m a poor limping lad, but I 
believe this trouble has been good for me 
in some ways; it has taught me not to set 
much store by myself. Maybe Rose ’Il 
say nay to me, an’ if she does, ye may rest 
sure I’ll not try to make her say yes. I 
want her love as much as I wants hersel; 
but, mother, if I thinks she’ll say me nay 
I’ll not ask her —’twad only make soreness 
atween us.” 

Dorothy’s pride rose at the notion that 
any Burneston girl could venture to refuse 
her George, but she did not express it in 
words. There was justa hope that Rose’s 
manner might be discouraging, and so the 
evil might be staved off fora time. She 
listened patiently, even complaisantly, 
while George explained to her his plan of 
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visiting Doris, and then of seeing Rose and 
learning his fate. 

“I shall go to Steersley and get a lift 
next morning over to t’ old place,” he said. 
“ Mr. Hawnby will always put me up for 
t?night. Ah, mother, I wish you knew him 
better; he is so good an’ he is so kind to 
me.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A REBUFF, 


More than one week passed before 
George Barugh reached Burneston, for on 
the day succeeding their conversation a 
violent snow-storm swept over the moor, 
and even after its first vehemence had sub- 
sided the soft flakes fell thickly and noise- 
lessly till night; and when the farmer 
looked out of doors in the early morning 
the broad moor was a trackless plain under 
the lowering leaden sky. 

John would not listen to his son’s argu- 
ment that the horse would surely find its 
way, and spite of George’s impatience he 
had to wait till the thaw came and the snow 
melted. 

He was very impatient, not to see Doris 
— he had a half-defined feeling at his heart 
that he and his sister had better now 
keep apart from any real communion — 
but he longed to see Rose Duncombe. 

On the wedding-day he had felt 
strangely stirred to make an appeal to her, 
but he had resolved not to do this un- 
known to his parents; he was, however, 
so strongly moved that it was perhaps well 
for his resolution that Rose remained in- 
visible till he and his mother and Rica 
went back to Steersley. 

Now, as he drove over from the rectory 
in the early morning with the postman to 
Burneston, he wondered how he could 
have waited so long and have thus risked 
the chance of losing Rose. 

Doris had not expected him so early, and 
she and her husband were out riding when 
he reached the Hall. He had promised 
Mr. Hawnby that he would go back to 
sleep at Steersley, so that he had not many 
hours to spend in Burneston. 

“]’ll go up the village,” he said to Ben- 
jamin Hazelgrave, “but I'll be back 
soon.” 

Benjamin looked after him, shrugging 
his shoulders and wondering how it could 
have come about that such a one as George 
Barugh should be kin to the lady of 
Burneston. 

The morning was bitterly cold, spite of 
the recent thaw; but the sun shone over- 
head, and the birds were chirping as with 
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a consciousness of coming spring, though 
the trees were black and leafless, and a 
keen wind made the bare walnut branches 
rattle as George passed by Ephraim 
Crewe’s farm. 

Scarcely any one came out of doors as 
the lad passed up the wet, muddy road, and 
when he reached the two cottages oppo- 
site Church Farm, even Joseph Sunley 
was not in his accustomed place; he had 
a severe rheumatic twinge in his right 
om, and sat indoors crouched over his 

re. 

George was glad to be able to go with- 
out interruption to Mrs. Duncombe’s cot- 
tage. He knocked and-knocked for some 
= till at last Rose opened the door her- 
self. 

She started at the sight of George, and 
a flush spread over her face. 

He thought she looked prettier than 
ever; and she certainly did make a bright 
picture in the doorway. George grasped 
her hand eagerly. 

“‘ Good gracjous, lad ” — Rose tossed her 
head and put up her hand to smooth her 
hair — “ how ye frighted me! Where ye 
come from?” 

George laughed. “I thotght ye’d be 
surprised, lass. May’nt I come in?” he 
asked, for she filled up the doorway with 
her plump figure and full skirts. “ Ye’re 
looking bonnier than ever,” he said as she 
stood aside to let him pass. 

“Then it’s a wonder, I’m sure it is. 
Gran’-mother’s ill an’ as deaf as the door- 
post, an’ I’m run off my legs with this an’ 
that. I’m real tired out, lad, wiv so much 
work.” 

“ When yer gran’mother’s better ye mun 
come up to t’ Cairn an’ see mother.” He 
looked at her shyly, but she remained quite 
unmoved. “T” air’s lovely up at t’ moor, 
an’ ye can see miles an’ niles one hill top- 
ping over t’ others.” 

“My word!” Rose’s eyes opened wide- 
ly, but next minute she said, “ It must be 
main dull, I’m thinking, at the Cairn; 
ye’ve nothing but cows and sheep to see, 
George.” 

“ Gin ye were there, honey, ’t wad be as 
bright as summer-time. I miss ye sorely, 
Rose.” 

She saw the look of pleading love in 
his eyes, but she resolved to seem uncon- 
scious. 

“George, lad,” she said eagerly, “I 
hevn’t seen ye since the weddin’-day. My 
word, that was a grand day for ye all, spe- 
cially for Doris. 1 suppose her head’s 
turned above a bit wiv such an uplifting. 
How does she take it, lad?” 
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George felt vexed; he was not disposed 
to find fault with Doris, and it seemed to 
him that Rose spoke unkindly. 

“T have not seen her yet,” he said, 
“she and Mr. Burneston were both out 
when I called just now.” 

Rose’s full lip curled. 

“And do ye really think it? Nay, 
George, I think ye were hasty to go where 
mebbe ye’re not wanted. Bless yur 
heart, lad, the squire won’t see ye; he 
desn’t mean to take up with such as 
you.” ’ 

George had grown scarlet; he felt angry 
with Rose. 

“Ye are quite mistook, lass,” he said 
hastily ; “it may be a lesson t’ ye not to 
speak illo’ Doris. She writ father a kind 
letter, axin’ us to go see her, an’ that’s 
one reason why I’m come now.” 

“D’ye mean to say,” — Rose was star- 
ing at him with wide-opened eyes, — “ that 
ye’re bidin’ at t’ Hall along with Doris an’ 
t? squire? My mercy, lad, ye mun feel 
like a fish ina croft.” . , 

George laughed — his anger against his 
darling was gone already. 

“Ye’re in the right, lass. I shouldn’t 
be mysel’ at t? Hall. I'll go see Doris, an’ 


tell fathér an’ mother how she looks, an’ so 
on, but I’ll not bide long wi’ her : our ways 


lie apart now.” 

Rose scarcely heard him; she sat think- 
ing, one finger pressed against her red 
lips ; suddenly she roused. 

“George, lad, wad ye find out from 
Doris when t’ young squire’s coming 
home? Mr. Sunley says he believes Mas- 
ter Ralph’s said he won’t bide wiv a step- 
mother.” 

“ Sunley’s an old gossip. What does he 
know?” said George angrily. “ Why, 
Doris will make the young lad’s home 
brighter an’ more pleasant like than he’s 
ever known it; he’ll be glad enough to 
come.” 

“Young lad —I like that!” Rose 
laughed scornfully. Why, he’s nigh as 
old as I am, an’ he’s a man every bit. 
Did ye ever see such a face? He’s as 
like t’ squire as two peas, except that 
he’s twice as handsome. My gracious, 
George ! did ye ever see t’ like of him? I 
made sure he’d come home for Kessamus, 
an’ I think ’twar a real shame o’ Doris 
to stop away, an’ leave him to go among 
his friends. No wonder if he’s huffed. 
But tell me, George, will ye find out, an’ 
write to me when Ralph Burneston comes 
home? I’m just curious to know.” 

George laughed uneasily. 

“What can it matter to ye, Rose, an’ 
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what for sud he come? There’s nowt fer 
alad to do now,” he said; “t’ shootin’s 
past, an’ it’s a bad season for sport. A 
young lad’s better at school, than in sin- 
ter-saunterin’ wiv nowt to do. Burnes- 
ton’s not a good place for t’ lad; there’s 
no mates for t’ like o’ him here.” 

Rose tossed her head. 

“Ye say that because ye’ve gone now. 
Suppose he likes lasses instead o’ lads; 
suppose he wur to come an’ see me? I 
warrant ye I’d make it lively for him, that 
wad I.” She giggled. 

George frowned. 

“Ye're talking like a giglot ; I’m shamed 
on ye, Rose.” he said hotly. “Ye mun 
mind yersel’; ye’se no one to mind ye 
now, an’ I’s said afore, ye sudn’t garb 
yerself so mich as a lass diz waat hes her 
own mother to guide her.” 

Rose jumped from her chair, and curt- 
sied to the ground. 

“ Well done, parson!” she clapped her 
hands in mockery; “ why don’t ye ask yur 
grand lady sister to get ye made into a 
parson right out, t’ wad suit ye rarely, lad, 
an’ then ye’d hev a lawful way o’ gettin’ 
rid o’ yur wisdom, instead o’ plaguin’ 
folk’s lives out wi’ lectures. My word, /’m 
shamed on yee, to think harm o’ me for 
wantin’ to talk to Ralph Burneston, a lad 
not so old as mysel’; ye’ve got a lot o’ 
Puritan stuff out o’ that old’ Pilgrim, ye 
hev. I'll tell Maister Sunley how rude 
ye’ve been, that I will.” She wiped away 
some sudden tears with her fingers. 

George sat confounded by her outburst ; 
then sudden remorse seized on him. 
What a fool he had been to put such an 
idea into Rose’s innocent mind ! 

“ There, there, honey!” he tried to take 
her hand, but she flounced away and stood 
with her back towards him, trembling with 
passion. “I am sham’d o’ mesel’, but 
it’s my luv for ye makes me foolish. I 
came wi’ a full heart to tell ye about my- 
sel’; an’ ye begins about t’ young maister. 
Forgive me, lass. Winnut ye gi’ me just 
a look, Rose, darlin’? ” 

“No; go away, an’ don’t carney me.” 
She shook her shoulders waywardly. 
“It’s not likely I’m going to blow hot an’ 
cold allina minute. I won’t forgive ye, 
so there.” 

But George was doggedly resolute. 

“Yes, ye will, honey.” He took her 
by the shoulders, and turned round her 
scarlet, angry face to face his own. 
“ Ye’ll make friends, Rose, dear. Ye were 
always a sweet, forgivin’ lass, an’ ye’ll tell 
me if-——” 

She put one hand over his mouth. 
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“Stop there, lad. If I forgive ye, it'll 
be to pay ye for holding yur peace. You 
an’ me’s long frien’s, an’ will keep so, an’ 
if ye wants me fora frien’, dunnut speak 
o’ yursel’ to me. Now I mun gae to 

n’mother: she’s called twice whiles 
ye’ve been talking. Ye can giv’ my luv to 
yur fooaks.” 

She ended abruptly, kissed her hand, 
and ran away, as if she doubted her own 
power of escape from George’s grasp. 

He stood, looking puzzled and foolish, 
at the door which she had closed behind 
her. 

“T’s a fool, a doited idiot,” he said; “I 
sud hev won her fost, an’ then I might 
ha’ said waat I pleased. I mun try again; 
sae long as there’s no ither lad, I’ll win 
my Rose yet.” 

But his face was downcast as he went 
back to the Hall: all joyful anticipation 
had gone out of it. 

This time he was more successful. 

The squire met him at the entrance 
door and gave him a hearty welcome ; and 
when Doris came to him, in her own sit- 
ting-room, she was very cordial and pleas- 
ant. George was impressed by the change 
in her manner; he felt far more at ease 
with her than he had felt at Steersley. 

“Tt is too tiring for you, George, to go 
back again to Steersley to-day,” she said; 
“you had better sleep here.” 

But George remained firm to his pur- 
pose. So long as the squire stayed in 
the room he felt at ease, but when Mr. 
Burneston left him alone with Doris his 
shyness came again. He kept silence. 

“ ] wish father had come with you,” she 
said; ‘I want so much to see him.” 

George shook his head. He was vexed 
with himself for feeling shy, and it seemed 
to him that, spite of all Mr. Hawnby’s 
advice, he was disposed to judge his sister 
harshly. 

“ No, he’ll not come here,” he said cold- 
ly; “ye mun come to t’ Cairn if ye want 
to see father.” 

Doris looked thoughtful for a minute. 

*T see no reason why I should not go 
to see you all,” she said; “only I could 
not travel alone,—either you or my 
father must come and fetch me,” she 
added, with a bright smile; “but not just 

et.” 

“It’s a fine country about t’ Cairn,” 
George said, “steep hills as ye never saw 
the like on, one above t’ other.” 

Doris smiled; she thought Yorkshire 
hills after Swiss mountains would look 
like pigmies, but she only said, — 

“Yes, I shall like to go to the Cairn 





some day—just now we have so many 
engagements.” 

eorge sighed. He had nearly said 
that no engagement ought to keep a daugh- 
nod from her father, but he checked him- 
self. 

“ How’s t’ young lad — Maister Ralph I 
mean?” he said. 

For the first time Doris looked uneasy 
and confused. She bent over a camellia- 
tree on her little flower-table. 

“ He is at school,” she said. “He is not 
coming home just yet.” 

George felt greatly relieved. 

“I’m fain to hear that, Doris. A vil- 
lage is an.idle place for a young lad to 
loaf about in.” 

But Doris was thinking of something 
else. 

“ Do you think,” she said, “ that mother 
could make room for Miss Masham as 
well as for me atthe Cairn? She is com- 
ing to stay with us in the summer, and I 
am sure she would like to go with me.” 

George looked dissatisfied. He thought 
Doris ought to want to be with her parents 
without needing any companion. 

“ We'd be fain to see- Miss Masham,” 
he said abruptly; “but we’d liefer ye 
didn’t wait for her company, Doris. Fa- 
ther’s wearyin’ to set eyes on ye again.” 

“Well, I hope it will not be long before 
I go,” she said, “ but I cannot fix the time. 

e may g° to town this spring; but noth- 
ing is settled, and I can make no arrange- 
ment without consulting my husband.” 

Again George sighed. He felt disap- 

ointed even in his own idea of Doris; 

e thought that she possessed too much 
mind to care for anything, as it seemed to 
him, so frivolous and fashionable as going 
to town in spring-time. 

“ I'd ha’ thought,” he said, “t’ squire’d 
ha’ found plenty to see after t’ long whiles 
he’s bin away, without running off again 
so soon.” 

Doris held her head very stiffly ; she did 
not want to disagree with George, still she 
thought him extremely presumptuous to 
find fault with her husband. But as she 
looked at him, there was a yearning ear- 
nestness in his tender brown eyes that 
stirred her heart with a feeling that had 
—- to be unusual —the strange tie of 

lood — and again she spoke more frankly 
than she Soul kove thought it possible to 
speak to any one. 

“ George,” she said in a warmer tone, 
“you see I have much to learn so as to 
be quite fit for my position, and I think I 
am more likely to learn among those with 
whom my life has to be passed than — 
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than by keeping away from what is called 
society.” 

George sat listening, trying to take in 
the full sense of her words, which seemed 
to him to hold some hidden meaning. 

“ I’m not sure if I’ve gaumed ye rightly,” 
he said at last. “ D’ye mean, Doris, ’at 
ye mun keep away from the Cairn for the 
sake o’ keeping yurself a lady? If ye 
thinks that” —he rose, looking very tall 
and proud as he faced his sister — “ why, 
then, you an’ I are best to keep apart, 
I’m thinkin’.” 

Doris was stung and deeply hurt. She 
had, so it seemed to her, conceded very 
much in making this revelation to her 
brother of the scheme she was forming 
with regard to her future, and, instead of 
seeing that by this very frankness she had 
acted like a sister towards him, George 
‘ chose to be offended by what was, she 
knew, true wisdom. 

“ You are quite mistaken,” she spoke in 
the icy voice which had always ended 
their childish disputes. “I meant — but 
it seems useless to explain to you.” She 
broke off and paused; then she smiled 
up in her brother’s face with that win- 
ning smile that never failed to conquer. 
“ You cannot quite understand me, dear,” 
she said, “and I do not blame you for it 
— we must see everything from such dif- 
ferent points; only you can trust me, and 
believe that my love for you all has not 
changed, or if it has, it is stronger and 
warmer than it was before I married. 
Will you say this to our father, George? 
— with my dearest love.” 

Her voice trembled, and her firm lips 
quivered, but her eyes were tearless. She 
was not carried away by her feelings, but 
she wished George to do her Justice. 
And he was greatly touched; also he felt 
remorse for his own outburst. 

“That I will, lass.’ He kissed her 
and shook her hand heartily. “ An’ I’m 
grieved I misdoubted ye. My thought 
was that wi’ yur bonny face ye’d maybe 
get spoiled among t’ fine London fooalk. 
They’re not o’ much account, I’ve heard; 
but ye’ll not stay there long, maybe?” 

Doris was saved an answer by Benja- 
min, who came to announce luncheon in 
his portly fashion. 

Soon after luncheon George took leave, 
spite of Mr. Burneston’s cordial invitation 
to stay. As he rode along, on a horse 
lent him. by the squire, he pondered his 
sister’s words. 

“Society?” he said slowly, “that’s 
tother name for t’ world; Vanity Fair, old 
Bunyan rightly calls it. Must Doris go 





into it? Couldn’t she stay ae at t’ Hall 
with her husband an’ her ks, an’ all 
the fine things she’s got to amuse her, 
instead o’ goin’ to London, which is real 
Vanity Fair, ’s sure? I misdoubt her 
plan sorely. I’ll not fret father wi’ her 
doings; but I fear Doris’ll not come back 
from Vanity Fair t’ same as she goes doon 
there.’ 


From Macmillan’s Magazines 
THE COLORS OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS.* 


Il.— THE COLORS OF PLANTS, 


THE coloring of plants is neither so va- 
ried nor so complex as that of animals, and 
its explanation accordingly offers fewer dif- 
ficulties. The colors of foliage are, com- 
paratively, little varied, and can be traced 
in almost all cases to a special pigment 
termed chlorophyll, to which is due the 
general green color of leaves; but the 
recent investigations of Mr. Sorby and 
others have shown that chlorophyll is not 
a simple green pigment, but that it really 
consists of at least seven distinct sub- 
stances, varying in color from blue to 
yellow and orange. These differ in their 
proportions in the chlorophyll of different 
plants; they have different chemical reac- 
tions; they are differently affected by 
light ; and they give distinct spectra. Mr. 
Sorby further states that scores of differ- 
ent coloring matters are found in the 
leaves and flowers of plants, to some of 
which appropriate names have been given, 
as erythrophyll which is red, and phaio- 
phyll which is brown; and many of these 
differ greatly from each other in their 
chemical composition. These inquiries 
are at present in their infancy, but as the 
original term chlorophyll seems scarcely 
applicable under the present aspect of the 
subject, it would perhaps be better to in- 
troduce the analogous word chromophyll 
as a general term for the coloring matters 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

Light has a much more decided action 
on plants than on animals. The green 


* In the first part of this paper I used the term 
“voluntary sexual selection”? to indicate the theory 
that many of the ornaments of male animals have been 
produced by the choice of the females, and to distin- 
guish it from that form of sexual selection which ex- 
plains the acquisition of weapons peculiar to male 
animals as due to the selective influence of their com- 
bats and struggles for the possession of the females. 
I find that Mr. Darwin thinks the term “‘ voluntary” 
not strictly applicable, and I therefore propose to alter 
it to “conscious” or “perceptive,” which seem free 
from any ambiguity and make not the least difference 
to my argument. 
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color of leaves is almost wholly dependent 


- onit; and although some flowers will be- 


come fully colored in the dark, others are 
decidedly affected by the absence of light, 
even when the foliage is fully exposed to 
it. Looking therefore at the numerous 
colored substances which are developed in 
the tissue of plants; the sensitiveness of 
these pigments to light ; the changes they 
undergo during growth and development; 
and the facility with which new chemical 
combinations are effected by the physio- 
logical processes of plants as shown b 

the endless variety in the chemical consti- 
tution of vegetable products, we have no 
difficulty in comprehending the general 
causes which aid in producing the colors 
of the vegetable world, or the extreme 
variability of those colors. We may there- 
fore here confine ourselves to an inquiry 
into the various uses of color in the econ- 
omy of plants; and this will generally 
enable us to understand how it has become 
fixed and specialized in the several genera 
and species of the vegetable kingdom. 

In animals, as we have seen, color is 
greatly influenced by the need of protection 
rom or of warning to their numerous ene- 
mies, and to the gga | for identification 
and easy recognition. Plants rarely need 
to be concealed, and obtain protection 
either by their spines, their hardness, their 
hairy covering, or their poisonous secre- 
tions. A very few cases of what seem to 
be true protective coloring do, however, 
exist, the most remarkable being that of 
the “stone mesembryanthemum,” of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which in form and 
color closely resembles the stones among 
which it grows; and Dr. Burchell, who 
first discovered it, believes that the juicy 
little plant thus generally escapes. the 
notice of cattle and wild herbivorous ani- 
mals. Mr. J. P. Mansel Weale also 
noticed that many plants growing in the 
stony Karoo have their tuberous roots 
above the soil, and these so perfectly re- 
semble the stones among which they grow 
that, when not in leaf, it is almost impos- 
sible to distinguish them (/Vature, vol. iii. 
p. 507). A few cases of what seem to be 
protective mimicry have also been noted, 
the most curious being that of three very 
rare British fungi, found by Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith, each in company with com- 
mon species, which they so closely resem- 
bled that only a minute examination could 
detect the difference. One of the com- 
mon species is stated in botanical works 
to be “ bitter and nauseous,” so that it is 
not improbable that the rare kind may 
escape being eaten by being mistaken for 
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an uneatable species, though itself pala- 
table. Mr. Mansel Weaie also mentions a 
labiate plant, the Ajuga offrydis, of 
South Africa, as strikingly resembling an 
orchid. This may be a means of attract- 
ing insects to fertilize the flower in the 
absence of sufficient nectar or other attrac- 
tion in the flower itself; and the supposi- 
tion is rendered more probable by this 
being the only species of the genus Ajuga 
in South Africa. Many other cases of 
resemblances between very distinct pl ants 
have been noticed — as that of some eu- 

horbias to cacti; but these very rarely 
inhabit the same country or locality, ani 
it has not been proved that there is in any 
of these cases the amount of inter-relation 
between the species which is the essential 
feature of the protective “mimicry” that 
occurs in the animal world. 

The different colors exhibited by the 
foliage of }rmarvems and the changes it 
undergoes during growth and decay, ap- 
pear to be due to the general laws already 
sketched out, and to have little if any rela- 
tion to the special requirefhents of each 
species. But flowers and fruits exhibit 
definite and well-pronounced tints, often 
on from species to species, and more 
or less clearly related to the habits and 
functions of the plant. With the few ex- 
ceptions already pointed out, these may 
be generally classed as attractive colors. 
The seeds of plants require to be dispersed 
so as to reach places favorable for germi- 
nation and growth. Some are very mi- 
nute, and are carried abroad by the wind, 
or they are violently expelled and scattered 
by the bursting of the containing capsules. 
Others are downy or winged, and ‘are car- 
ried long distances by the gentlest breeze. 
But there is a large class of seeds which 
cannot be dispersed in either of these 
ways, and are mostly contained in eatable 
fruits. These fruits are devoured by 
birds or beasts, and the hard seeds pass 
through their stomachs undigested, and, 
owing probably to the gentle heat and 
moisture to which they have been subject- 
ed, in a condition highly favorable for 
germination. The dry fruits or capsules 
containing the first two classes of seeds 
are rarely, if ever, conspicuously colored, 
whereas the eatable fruits almost invari- 
ably acquire a bright color as they ripen, 
while at the same time they become soft 
and often full of agreeable juices. Our 
ved haws and nips, our d/ack elderberries, 
our dlue sloes and whortleberries, our 
white mistletoe and snowberry, and our 
orange sea-buckthorn, are examples of the 
color-sign of edibility; and in every part 
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of the world the same phenomenon is 
found. The fruits of large forest trees, such 
as pines, oaks, and beeches, are not col- 
ored, perhaps because their size and abun- 
dance render them sufficiently conspicuous, 
and also because they provide such a 
uantity of food to such a number of dif- 
erent animals that there is no danger of 
their being unnoticed. 

The colors of flowers serve to render 
them visible and recognizable by insects 
which are attracted by secretions of: nec- 
tar or pollen. During their visits for the 
purpose of obtaining these products, in- 
sects involuntarily carry the pollen of one 
flower to the stigma of another, and thus 
effect cross-fertilization, which, as Mr. 
Darwin was the first to demonstrate, im- 
mensely increases the vigor and fertility 
of the next generation of plants. This 
discovery has led to the careful examina- 
tion of great numbers of flowers, and the 
result has been that the most wonderful 
and complex arrangements. have been 
found to exist, all having for their object 
to secure that flowers shall not be self- 
fertilized perpetually, but that pollen 
shall be carried, either constantly or occa- 
sionally, from the flowers of one plant to 
those of another. Mr. Darwin himself 
first worked out the details in orchids, 
primulas, and some other groups; and 
hardly less curious phenomena have since 
been found to occur, even among some of 
the most regularly-formed flowers. The 
arrangement, length, and position of all the 
parts of the flower is now found to have a 
purpose, and not the least remarkable por- 
tion of the phenomenon is the great variety 
of ways in which the same result is ob- 
tained. After the discoveries with regard 
to orchids, it was to be expected that the 
irregular, tubular, and spurred flowers 
should present various curious adaptations 
for fertilization by insect agency. But 
even among the open, cup-shaped, and 
quite regular flowers, in which it seemed 
inevitable that the pollen must fall on the 
stigma, and produce constant self-fertil- 
ization, it has been found that this is often 
prevented by a physiological variation — 
the anthers constantly emitting their pol- 
len either a little earlier or a little later 
than the stigma of the same flower, or of 
other flowers on the same plant, were in 
the best state to receive it; and as indi- 
vidual plants in different stations, soils, 
and aspects, differ somewhat in the time 
of flowering, the pollen of one plant would 
often be conveyed by insects to the stig- 
mas of some other plant in a condition to 
be fertilized by it. This mode of secur- 





ing cross-fertilization seems so simple and 
easy, that we can hardly help wondering 
why it did not always come into action, 
and so obviate the necessity for those 
elaborate, varied, and highly complex con- 
trivances found in perhaps the majority of 
colored flowers. The answer to this of 
course is, that variation sometimes oc- 
curred most freely in one part of a plant’s 
organization, and sometimes in another, 
and that the benefit of cross-fertilization 
was so great that amy variation that fa- 
vored it was preserved, and then formed 


the starting-point of a whole series of . 


further variations, resulting in those mar- 
vellous adaptations for insect fertilization, 
which have given much of their variety, 
elegance, and beauty to the floral world. 
For details of these adaptations we must 
refer the reader to the works of Darwin, 
Lubbock, Herman Miiller, and others. 
We have here only to deal with the part 
played by color, and by those floral struc- 
tures in which color is most displayed. 
The sweet odors of flowers, like their 
colors, seem often to have been developed 
as an attraction or guide to insect fertil- 
izers, and the two phenomena are often 
complementary to each other. Thus, many 
inconspicuous flowers, like the migno- 
nette and the sweet-violet, can be distin- 
guished by their odors before they attract 
the eye, and this may often prevent their 
being passed unnoticed; while very showy 
flowers, and especially those with varie- 
gated or spotted petals, are seldom sweet. 
White, or very pale flowers, on the other 
hand, are often excessively sweet, as ex- 
emplified by the jasmine and clematis; 
and many of these are only scented at 
night, as is strikingly the case with the 
night-smelling stock, our butterfly orchis 
(Habenaria chlorantha), the greenish- 
yellow Daphne pontica, and many others. 
These white flowers are mostly fertilized 
by night-flying moths, and those which 
reserve their odors for the evening proba- 
bly escape the visits of diurnal insects 
which would consume their nectar without 
effecting fertilization. The absence of 
odor in showy flowers and its preponder- 
ance among those that are white, may be 
shown to be a fact by an examination of 
the lists in Mr. Mongredien’s work on 
hardy trees and shrubs.* He gives a list 
of about one hundred and sixty species 
with showy flowers, and another list of 
sixty species with fragrant flowers ; but 
only twenty of these latter are included 


* Trees and Shrubs for English Plantations, by 
Augustus Mongredien. Murray, 1870. 
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among the showy species, and these are 
almost all white-flowered. Of the sixty 
species with fragrant flowers, more than 
forty are white, and a number of others 
have greenish, yellowish, or dusky and in- 
conspicuous flowers. The relation of 
white flowers to nocturnal insects is also 
well shown by those which, like the even- 
ing primroses, only open their large white 
blossoms after sunset. The red Martagon 
lily has been observed by Mr. Herman 
Miiller to be fertilized by the humming- 
bird hawk moth, which flies in the morn- 
ing and afternoon when the colors of this 
flower, exposed to the nearly horizontal 
rays of the sun, glow with brilliancy, and 
when it also becomes very sweet-scented. 

To the same need of conspicuousness 
the combination of so many individually 
small flowers into heads and bunches 
is probably due, paces such broad 
masses as those of the elder, the gueldre- 
rose, and most of the umbelliferz, or such 
elegant bunches as those of the lilac, 
laburnum, horse-chestnut, and wistaria. In 
other cases minute flowers are gathered 
into dense heads, as with G/odularia, 
Fasione, clover, and all the composite ; 
and among the latter the outer flowers are 
often developed into a ray, as in the sun- 
flowers, the daisies, and the asters, form- 
ing a starlike compound flower, which is 
itself often produced in immense profu- 
sion. 

The beauty of alpine flowers is almost 
proverbial. It consists either in the in- 
creased size of the individual flowers as 
compared with the whole plant, in in- 
creased intensity of color, or in the mass- 
‘ing of small flowers into dense cushions of 
bright color; and it is only in the higher 
Alps, above the limit of forests and up- 
wards towards the perpetual snow-line 
that these characteristics are fully exhib- 
ited. This effort at conspicuousness 
under adverse circumstances may be 
traced to the comparative scarcity of 
winged insects in the higher regions, and 
to the necessity for attracting them from a 
distance. Amid the vast slopes of debris 
and the huge masses of rock so prevalent 
in higher mountain regions, patches of 
intense color can alone make themselves 
visible and serve to attract the wandering 
butterfly from the valleys. Mr. Herman 
Miiller’s careful observations have shown, 
that in the higher Alps bees and most 
other groups of winged insects are almost 
wanting, while butterflies are tolerably 
abundant; and he has discovered, that in 
a number of cases where a lowland flower 
is adapted to be fertilized by bees, its 
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alpine ally has had its structure so modi- 
fied as to be adapted for fertilization only 
by butterflies.* But bees are always (in 
the temperate zone) far more abundant 
than butterflies, and this will be another 
reason why flowers specially adapted to be 
fertilized by the latter should be rendered 
unusually conspicuous. We find, accord- 
ingly, the yellow primrose of the plains 
replaced by pink and magenta-colored 
alpine species ; the straggling wild pinks 
of the lowlands by the masses of large 
flowers in such mountain species as Dian- 
thus alpinus and D. glacialis; the saxi- 
frages of the high Alps with bunches of 
flowers a foot long, as in Saxifraga longi- 
folia and S. cotyledon, or forming spread- 
ing masses of flowers, as in S. oppositi- 
folia; while the soapworts, silenes, and 
louseworts,are equally superior to the 
allied species of the plains. 

Again, Dr. Miiller has discovered that 
when there are showy and inconspicuous 
species in the same genus of plants, there 
is often a corresponding difference of 
structure, those with large and show 
flowers being quite innpelile of self-fertil- 
ization, and thus depending for their very 
existence on the visits of insects; while 
the others are able to fertilize themselves 
should insects fail to visit them. We have 
examples of this difference in Ma/lva syl- 
vestris, Epilobium angustifolium, Poly- 
gonum bistorta,and Geranium pratense,— 
which have all large or showy flowers and 
must be fertilized by insects,—as com- 
pared with Ma/lva rotundifolia, Epilobium 
parviflorum, Polygonum aviculare, and 
Geranium pustllum, which have small or 
inconspicuous flowers, and are so con- 
structed that if insects should not visit 
them they are able to fertilize themselves.t 

As supplementing these curious facts 
showing the relation of color in flowers to 
the need of the visits of insects to fertilize 
them, we have the remarkable, and on any 
other theory utterly inexplicable circum- 
stance, that in all the numerous cases in 
which plants are fertilized by the agenc 
of the wind they never have specially col- 
ored floral envelopes. Such are our pines, 
oaks, poplars, willows, beeches, and hazel ; 
our nettles, grasses, sedges, and many 
others. Insome of these the male flowers 
are, itis true, conspicuous, as in the cat- 
kins of the willows and the hazel, but this 
arises incidentally from the masses of pol- 
len necessary to secure fertilization, as 
shown by the entire absence of a corolla 


* Nature, vol. xi., pp. 32, 110. 
t Nature, vol, ix., p. 164. 
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or of those colored bracts which so often 
add to the beauty and conspicuousness of 
true flowers. 

The adaptation of flowers to be fertil- 
ized by insects — often to such an extent 
that the very existence of the species de- 
pends upon it — has had widespread influ- 
ence on the distribution of plants and the 
general aspects of vegetation. The seeds 
of a particular species <¢ be carried to 
another country, may find there a suitable 
soil and climate, may grow and produce 
flowers, but if the insect which alone can 
fertilize it should not inhabit that country, 
the plant cannot maintain itself, however 
frequently it may be introduced or however 
vigorously it may grow. Thus may prob- 
ably be explained the poverty in flowering 
—_ and the great preponderance of 
erns that distinguishes many oceanic 
islands, as well as the deficiency of gaily- 
colored flowers in others. This branch of 
the subject is discussed at some length in 
my address to the Biological Section of 
the British Associatioa,* put I may here 
just allude to two of the most striking 
cases. New Zealand is, in proportion to 


its total number of flowering plants, ex- 
ceedingly poor in handsome flowers, and 
it is +g pe | 


gly poor in insects, espe- 
cially in bees and butterflies, the two 
groups which so greatly aid in fertilization. 
In both these aspects it contrasts strongly 
with southern Australia and Tasmania in 
the same latitudes, where there is a pro- 
fusion of gaily-colored flowers and an 
exceedingly rich insect fauna. The other 
case is presented by the Galapagos Islands, 
which, though situated on the equator off 
the west coast of South America, and with 
a tolerably luxuriant vegetation in the 
damp mountain zone, yet produce hardly a 
single conspicuously-colored flower ; and 
this is correlated with, and.no doubt de- 
pendent on, an extreme poverty of insect 
life, not one bee and only a single butterfly 
having been found there. 

Again, there is reason to believe that 
some portion of the large size and corre- 
sponding showiness of tropical flowers is 
due to their being fertilized by very large 
insects and even by birds. Tropical sphinx 
moths often have their probosces nine 
or ten inches long, and we find flowers 
whose tubes or spurs reach about the 
same length; while the giant bees, and the 
numerous flower-sucking birds, aid in the 
fertilization of flowers whose corollas or 
stamens are proportionately large. 


* See Nature, September 6th, 1876. 
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I have now concluded this sketch of the 
general phenomena of color in the organic 
world. I have shown reasons for believ- 
ing that its presence, in some of its infi- 
nitely varied hues, is more probable than 
its absence, and that variation of color is 
an almost necessary concomitant of varia- 
tion of structure, of development, and of 
growth. It has also been shown how color 
has been appropriated and modified both 
in the animal and vegetable world, for the 
advantage of the species in a great variet 
of ways, and that there is no need to call 
in the aid of any other laws than those 
of organic development and “ natural selec- 
tion” to explain its countless modifica- 
tions. From the point of view here taken 
it seems at once improbable and unneces- 
sary that the iower animals should have 
the same delicate appreciation. of the infi- 
nite variety and beauty — of the delicate 
contrasts and subtle harmonies of color — 
which are possessed by the more intellect- 
ual races cf mankind, since even the lower 
human races do not possess it. All that 
seems required in the case of animals, is 
a perception of distinctness or contrast of 
colors; and the dislike of so many creat- 
ures to scarlet may perhaps be due to the 
rarity of that color in nature, and to the 
glaring contrast it offers to the sober 
greens and browns which form the general 
clothing of the earth’s surface. 

The general view of the subject now 
given must convince us that, so far from 
color being—as it has sometimes been 
thought to be — unimportant, it is inti- 
mately connected with the very existence 
of a large proportion of the species of the 
animal and vegetable worlds. The gay 
colors of the butterfly and of the alpine 
flower which it unconsciously fertilizes 
while seeking for its secreted honey, are 
each beneficial to its possessor, and have 
been shown to be dependent on the same 
class of general laws as those which have 
determined the form, the structure, and the 
habits of every living thing. The com- 
plex laws and unexpected relations which 
we have seen to be involved in the pro- 
duction of the special colors of flower, 
bird, and insect, must give them an addi- 
tional interest for every thoughtful mind; 
while the knowledge that, in all probability, 
each style of coloration, and sometimes 
the smallest details, have a meaning and a 
use, must add a new charm to the study of 
nature. 


Throughout the preceding discussion we 
have accepted the subjective phenomena 
of color — that is, our perception of varied 
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hues, and the mental emotions excited by 
them —as ultimate facts needing no ex- 
planation. Yet they present certain feat- 
ures well worthy of attention, a brief con- 
sideration of which will form a fitting 
sequel to the present essay. 

The perception of color seems, to the 
present writer, the most wonderful and the 
most mysterious of our sensations. Its 
extreme diversities and exquisite beauties 
seem out of proportion to the causes that 
are supposed to have produced them, or 
the physical needs to which they minister. 
If we look at pure tints of red, green, 
blue, and yellow, they appear so absolutely 
peeen 3g and unlike each other, that it is 
almost impossible to believe (what we 


nevertheless know to be the fact) that the. 


rays of light producing these very distinct 
sensations differ only in wave-length and 
rate of vibration; and that there is from 
one to the other a continuous series and 

adation of such vibrating waves. The pos- 
itive diversity we see in them must then de- 
pend upon special adaptations in ourselves; 
and the question arises — for what purpose 
have our visual organs and mental percep- 
tions become so highly specialized in this 
respect? When the sense of sight was 
first developed in the animal kingdom, we 


can hardly doubt that what was perceived 
was light only, and its more or less com- 


plete withdrawal. As the sense became 
perfected, more delicate gradations of light 
and shade would be perceived ; and there 
seems no reason why a visual capacity 
might not have been developed as perfect 
as Our Own, or even more so, in respect of 
light and shade, but entirely insensible to 
differences of color, except in so far as 
these implied a difference in the quantity 
of light. The world would in that case 
appear somewhat as we see it in good 
stereoscopic photographs ; and we all know 
how exquisitely beautiful such pictures 
are, and how completely they give us all 
requisite information as to form, surface- 
texture, solidity, and distance, and even to 
some extent as to color; for almost all 
colors are distinguishable in a photograph 
by some differences of tint, and it is quite 
conceivable that visual organs might exist 
which would differentiate what we term 
color by delicate gradations of some one 
characteristic neutral tint. Now such a 
Capacity of vision would be simple as 
compared with that which we actually pos- 
sess; which, besides distinguishing infinite 
gradations of the guantity of light, dis- 
tinguishes also, by a totally distinct set of 
Sensations, gradations of guality, as de- 
termined by differences of wave-lengths 
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or rate of vibration. At what grade in 
animal development this new and more 
complex sense first began to appear we 
have no means of determining. The fact 
that the higher vertebrates, and even some 
insects, distinguish what are to us diversi- 
ties of color, by no means proves that 
their sensations of color bear any resem- 
blance whatever to ours. An insect’s 
capacity to distinguish red from blue or 
yellow may be (and probably is) due to 
perceptions of a totally distinct nature, 
and quite unaccompanied by any of that 
sense of enjoyment or even of radical dis- 
tinctness which pure colors excite in us. 
Mammalia and birds, whose structure and 
emotions are so similar to our own, do 
probably receive somewhat similar impres- 
sions of color; but we have no evidence 
to show that they experience pleasurable 
emotions from color itself when not asso- 
ciated with the satisfaction of their wants 
or the gratification of their passions. 

The primary necessity which led to the 
development of the sense of color, was 
probably the need of distinguishing ob- 
jects much alike in form and size, but dif- 
fering in important properties; such as . 
ripe and unripe, or eatable and poisonous 
fruits; flowers with honey or without; the 
sexes of the same or of closely allied 
species. In most cases the strongest con- 
trast would be the most useful, especially 
as the colors of the objects to be distin- 
guished would form but minute spots or 
points when compared with the broad 
masses of tint of sky, earth, or foliage 
against which they would be set. Through- 
out the long epochs in which the sense of 
sight was being gradually developed in the 
higher animals, their visual organs would 
be mainly subjected to two groups of rays 
—the green from vegetation, and the blue 
from the sky. The immense preponder- 
ance of these over all other groups of rays 
would naturally lead the eye to become 
specially adapted for their perception ; and 
it is quite possible that at first these were 
the only kinds of light-vibrations which 
could be perceived at all. When the need 
for differentiation of color arose, rays o 
greater and of smaller wave-lengths would 
necessarily be made use of to excite the 
new sensations required; and we can thus 
understand why green and blue form the 
central portion of the visible spectrum, 
and are the colors which are most agreea- 
ble to us in large surfaces; while at its 
two extremities we find yellow, red, and 
violet, colors which we best appreciate in 
smaller masses, and when contrasted with 
the other two or with light neutral tints, 
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We have here probably the foundations of 
a natural theory of harmonious coloring, 
derived from the order in which our color- 
sensations have arisen, and the nature of 
the emotions with which the several tints 
have been always associated.* The agree- 
able and soothing influence of green light 
may be in part due to the green rays hav- 
ing little heating power; but this can 
hardly be the chief cause, for the blue and 
violet, — they contain less heat, are 
not generally felt to be so cool and seda- 
tive. But when we consider how depen- 
dent are all the higher animals on vege- 
tation, and that man himself has been 
developed in the closest relation to it, we 
shall find, probably, a sufficient explana- 
tion. The green mantle with which the 
earth is overspread caused this one color 
to predominate over all others that meet 
our sight, and to be almost always asso- 
ciated with the satisfaction of human 
wants. Where the grass is greenest, and 
vegetation most abundant and varied, there 
has man always found his most suitable 
dwelling-place. In such spots hunger and 
thirst are unknown, and the choicest pro- 
ductions of nature gratify the appetite and 
please the eye. In the greatest heats of 
summer, coolness, shade, and moisture 


* There is reason to believe that our capacity of 
distinguishing colors has increased even in historical 
times. The subject has attracted the attention of Ger- 
man philologists, and I have been furnished by a friend 
with some notes from a work of the late Lazarus Geiger, 
entitled, ‘‘ Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Mensch- 
Heit” (Stuttgart, 1871). According to this writer it 
appears that the color of grass and foliage is never 
alluded to as a beauty in the Vedas or the Zendavesta, 
though these productions are continually extolled for 
other properties. Blue is described by terms denoting 
sometimes green, sometimes black, showing that it was 
hardly recognized as a distinct color. The color of the 
sky is never mentioned in the Bible, the Vedas, the 
Homeric poems, or even in the Koran. The first dis- 
tinct allusion to it known to Geiger is in an Arabic 
work of the ninth century. ‘‘ Hyacinthine locks” are 
black locks, and Homer calls iron “‘violet-colored.” 
Yellow was often confounded with green, but, along 
with red, it was one of the earliest colors to receive a 
distinct name. Aristotle names three colors in the 
rainbow — red, yellow, and green. Two centuries 
earlier Xenophanes had described the rainbow as pur- 

le, reddish, and yellow. The Pythagoreans admitted 
od rimary colors—white, black, red, and yellow; 
the Chinese the same, with the addition of green. If 
these statements fairly represent the early condition of 
color-sensation they well accord with the view here 
maintained, that green and blue were first alone per- 
ceived, and that the other colors were successively 
separated from them. These latter would be the first 
to receive names; hence we find purple, reddish, and 
yellow first noticed in the rainbow as the tints to be 
separated from the widespread blue and green of the 
visible world which required no distinctive color-appel- 
lation. If the capacity of distinguishing colors Tes 
increased in historic times, we may perhaps look upon 
color-blindness as a survival of a condition once almost 
universal; while the fact that it is still so prevalent is 
in harmony with the view that our present high percep- 
tion and appr: ciation of color is a comparatively recent 
acquisition, and may be correlated with a general ad- 
vance in mental activity. 
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are found in the | ane forest glades ; and 
we can thus understand how our visual 
apparatus has became especially adapted 
to receive pleasurable and soothing sensa- 
tions from this class of rays. 

The preceding considerations enable us 
to comprehend, both why a perception of 
difference of color has become developed 
in the higher animals, and also why colors 
require to be presented or combined in 
varying proportions in order to be agree- 
able tous. But they hardly seem to afford 
a sufficient explanation, either of the won- 
derful contrasts and total unlikeness of the 
sensations produced in us by the chief 
primary colors, or of the exquisite charm 
and pleasure we derive from color itself, 
as distinguished from variously-colored 
objects, in the case of which association 
of ideas comes into play. It is hardly 
conceivable that the material wses of color 
to animals and to ourselves required such 
very distinct and powerfully contrasted 
sensations; and it is still less conceivable 
that a sense of delight in color fer se 
should have been necessary for our util- 
ization of it. 

The emotions excited by color and by 
music, alike, seem to rise above the level 
of a world developed on purely utilitarian 
principles. ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


“Lapy SyLvia,” said Queen 7T., goin 
up to her friend, whom she found seate 
alone in her room in this Omaha hotel, “ I 
am going to surprise you.” 

“Indeed,” said the other, with a pleas- 
ant smile; for she did not notice the 
slightly trembling hands; and most of 
Queen T.’s surprises for her friends were 
merely presents. 

“I—hope I shall not frighten you,” 
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she continued, with ‘some hesitation ; “ you 
must prepare yourself for — for rather bad 
news ——” 

She caught sight of the newspaper. 
She sprung to her feet. , 

“ My husband!” she cried, with a sud- 
But her friend caught 


denly white face. 
her hands. 

“He is quite well; don’t be alarmed; 
it is only a— a — misfortune.” 

And therewith she put.the paper into 
her hand, with an indication as to where 
she should look, while she herself turned 
aside somewhat. There was silence for 
a second or two. Then she fancied she 
heard a low murmur —a moan of infinite 
tenderness and pity and longing — “ My 
husband! my husband /” and then there 
was a slight touch on her arm. Whenshe 
turned, Lady Sylvia was standing quite 
calmly there, with her eyes cast down. 
Her face was a little pale, that was all. 

“1 think I will go back to England now,” 
said she, gently. 

And with that, of course, her friend be- 
gan to cry a bit; and it was with a great 
deal of difficulty and of resolute will that 
she proceeded to speak at all. And then 
she bravely declared that if Lady Sylvia 
insisted on setting out at once, she would 
accompany her; and it needed equal brav- 
ery to admit what she had done — that 
she had written to Mr. Balfour, begging 
him to let us know what his plans were, 
and that she had told him where he might 
telegraph —— 

“The telegraph!” cried Lady Sylvia, 
with a quick light of joy leaping to her 
eyes. “I can send him a message now! 
He will have it this very day! I will go 
at once!” 

“Yes, there is the telegraph,” stam- 
mered her friend, “and there is an office 
below in the hallof the hotel. But—don’t 

ou think —it might be awkward — send- 
ing a message that the clerks will read —” 

Lady Sylvia seized her friend’s hands, 
and kissed her on both cheeks, and hur- 
ried out of the room and down-stairs. The 
elder woman was rather taken aback. 
Why should she be so warmly thanked for 
the existence of the telegraph, and for the 
fact that Mr. Balfour, M.P., was ruined ? 

Lady Sylvia went down-stairs, and in 
the hall she found the telegraphic office. 
She was not afraid of any clerk of woman 
born. She got a pencil and the proper 
form; and clearly and firmly, after she had 
put in the address, she wrote beneath, 
“My darling husband, may I come to 
you?” She handed. the paper to the 
clerk, and calmly waited until he had read 
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it through, and told her what topay. Then 
she gave him the necessary dollars, and 
turned and walked through the hall, and 
came up the stairs, proud and erect — as 
proud, indeed, as if she had just won the 
battle of Waterloo. 

And she was quite frank and fearless in 
speaking about this failure, and treated it 
as if it were an ordinary and trivial matter 
that could be put right in a few minutes. 
Her husband, she informed Mr. Von Rosen 
— who was greatly distressed by the news, 
and was condoling with her very sincerely 
—was quite capable of holding his own 
in the world without any help from his 
father’s business. No doubt it would 
alter their plans of living, but Mr. Balfour 
was not at all the sort of man es to let 
circumstances overpower him. And would 
it please us to set out at once on our in- 
spection of Omaha? for she would like to 
get a glimpse of the Missouri, and there 
was the possibility that she might have to 
start off for England that night. 

“ Nein /” cried the lieutenant, in indig- 
nant protest. “It is impossible. Now 
that you have only the few days more to 
g° on—and then your friends to go 

ack ——” 

Here one of the party intimated her 
wish — or rather her fixed intention — of 
accompanying Lady Sylvia. 

“Oh no!” our guest said, with quite a 
cheerful smile. “I am not at all afraid of 
travelling alone — not in the least. I have 
seen a great deal of how people have to 
help themselves since I left England. 
And that is not much hardship. I believe 
one can g° right through from here to 
New York; and then I can go to the Bre- 
voort House, which seemed the quietest 
of the hotels, and wait for the first steamer 
leaving for Liverpool. I am not in the 
least afraid.” 

Our Bell looked at her husband. That 
look was enough ; he knew his fate was 
sealed. If Lady Sylvia should set out 
that —- he knew he would have to 
rn as er as faras New York any- 

ow. 

I think she quite charmed the hearts of 
the kind friends who had come to show us 
about the place. The truth was that the 
recent heavy rains had changed Omaha 
into a Slough of Despond, and the huge 
holes of mud in the unmade streets were 
bridged over by planks of wood that were 
of the most uncertain character; but she 
seemed rather to like this way of laying 
out streets. Then we climbed up to the 
heights above the town on which is built 
the high school —a handsome building of 
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red brick; and she betrayed the greatest 
interest in the system of education followed 
here, and listened to the catechising of the 
children by the smartly-dressed and self- 
composed young ladies who were their 
teachers, just as if she understood all about 
co-sines and angles of reflection. And 
when we clambered up to the tower of this 
building, she was quite delighted with the 
spacious panorama spread out all around. 
Far over there was a mighty valley —a 
broad plain between two long lines of bluffs 
— which was, no doubt, in former tithes 
worn down by the Missouri; and now this 
plain, we could see, was scored along by 
various channels, one of them, a little dark- 
er in hue than the neighboring sand, being 
the yellow Missouri itself. We were rather 
disappointed with the mighty Missouri, 
which we expected to find rolling down in 
grandeur to the sea—or rather to the 
Mississippi, if the poet will allow us to 
make the correction. We considered that 
even the name they give it out here, the 
Big Muddy, was misapplied, for it did not 
seem broader than the Thames at Rich- 
mond, while the mud banks and sand 
banks on both sides of it were of the 
dreariest sort. But she would not hear a 
word said agatnst the noble river. No 


doubt at other times of the year it had 


sufficient volume; and even now, was 
there not something mysterious in this 
almost indistinguishable river rolling down 
through that vast, lonely, and apparently 
uninhabited plain? As for Omaha, it 
looked as bright as blue skies and sun- 
shine could make it. All around us were 
the wooden shanties and the occasional 
houses of stone dotted about in promis- 
cuous fashion; out there on the green 
undulations where the prairie began; on 
the sides of the bluffs where the trees 
were ; and along-the level mud-bed of the 
river, where the railway works and smelt- 
ing-works were sending up a cloud of 
smoke into the still, clear air. We visited 
these works. She listened with great in- 
terest to the explanations of the courteous 
officials, and struck up a warm friendship 
with a civil engineer at the railway works, 
doubtless because he spoke with a Scotch 
accent. But, after all, we could see she 
was becoming anxious and nervous, and 
rather before midday we proposed to re- 
turn to the hotel for luncheon. 

Four hours had elapsed. 

“ But you must not make sure of finding 
an answer awaiting you, my dear Lad 
Sylvia,” said her ever-thoughtful friend. 
“There may be delays. And Mr. Balfour 
may be out of town.” 
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All the same she did make sure of an 
answer; and when, on arriving at the 
hotel, she was informed that no telegram 
had come for her, she suddenly went away 
to her own room, and we did not see her 
for some little time. When she did make 
her appearance at lunch, we did not look 
at her eyes. 

She would not go out with us for our 
further explorations. She had a head- 
ache. She would lie down. And so she 
went away to her own room. 

But the curious thing was that Queen T. 
would not accompany us either. It was 
only afterward that we learned that she 
had kept fluttering about the hall, bother- 
ing the patient clerks with inquiries as to 
the time that a telegram took to reach 
London. At last it came, and it was given 
to her. We may suppose that she carried 
it up-stairs quickly enough, and with a 
beating heart. What happened in the 
room she only revealed subsequently, bit 
by bit, for her voice was never quite steady 
about it. 

She went into the room gently. Lady 
Sylvia was seated at a table, her hands on 
the table, her head resting on them, and 
she was —s bitterly. She was de- 
serted, insulted, forsaken. He would not 
even acknowledge the appeal she had 
made to him. But she started up when 
she heard some one behind her, and would 
have pretended to conceal her tears but 
that she saw the telegram. With trem- 
bling fingers she opened it, threw a:hasty 
glance at it, and then, with a strange, 
proud look, gave it back to her friend, who 
was so anxious and excited that she could 
scarcely read the words—“ Wo. J am 
coming to you.” Andatthe same moment 
all Lady Sylvia’s fortitude broke down, 
and she gave way toa passion of hysterical 
joy, throwing her arms round her friend’s 
neck, and crying over her, and murmuring 
close to her, “Oh, my angel ! my angel! 
my angel! you have pom to me all that 
was worth living for!”? So much can 
imaginative people make out of a brief 
telegram. 

The two women seemed quite mad when 
we returned. 

“He is coming out! Mr. Balfour is 
coming to join us!” says Queen T., with 
a wild fire of exultation in her face, as if 
the millennium were at hand; and Lady 
Sylvia was sitting there, proud enough too, 
but rosy-red in the face, and with averted 
eyes. 

And here occurred a thing which has 
always been a memorable puzzle to us. 

“Ha!” cried the lieutenant, in the 
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midst of an excitement which the women 
in vain endeavored to conceal, “ that rifle ! 
Does he remember that wonderful small 
rifle of his? It will be of such use to him 
in the Rocky Mountains. I think — yes, 
I think it is worth a telegram.” 

And he went down-stairs to squander his 
money in that fashion.. But, we asked 
ourselves afterward, did he know? Had 
he and his wife suspected? Had they 
discussed the affairs of Lady Sylvia and 
her husband in those quiet conjugal talks 
of which the outsider can never guess the 
purport? And had this young man, with 
all his bluntness and good-natured com- 
mon sense and happy matter-of-factness, 
suddenly seized the dramatic situation, 
and called aloud about this twopenny- 
halfpenny business of a pea-shooter all to 
convince Lady Sylvia of the general igno- 
rance, and put herat her ease? He came 
up a few moments afterward, whistling. 

“There is antelope,” said he, seriously, 
“and the mountain sheep, and the black- 
tailed deer andthe bear. Oh, he will have 
much amusement with us when he comes 
to Idaho.” 

“You forget,” says Lady Sylvia, smil- 
ing, though her eyes were quite wet, “ that 
he will be thinking of other things. He 
has got to find out how he has got to live 


first 
“ How he has got to live ?” said the lieu- 
tenant, with a shrug of his shoulders. 


“Thatis simple. Thatiseasy. Any man 
can settle that. He has got to live — 
happy, and let things take their chance. 
What harm in a holiday, if he comes with 
me to shoot one or two bears?” 

“Indeed you will do nothing of the 
kind,” said his wife, severely : she had too 
much regard for her babes to let the father 
of them go off endangering his life in that 
fashion. 

That was a pleasant evening. Our 
friends came to dine with us, and we set- 
tled all our plans for our expedition to the 
Indian reservations lying far up the Mis- 
souri Valley. And who was first down in 
the morning? and who was most delighted 
with the clear coolness of the air and the 
blue skies? and who was most cheerful 
and philosophical when we discovered, at 
the station, and when it was too late, that 
the carpet-bag we had stuffed with wine, 
beer, and brandy for our stay in these tem- 
perate climes had been left behind at the 
hotel ? 

The small branch line of railway took us 
only about forty miles on our way. We 
went up the immensely broad valley of the 
river, which was at this time only a rivulet. 
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The valley was a plain of rich vegetation 
— long water-color washes of yellow and 
russet and olive green. The further side 
of it was hemnuad by a distant line of 
bluffs, bright blue in color. Close by us 
were the corresponding bluffs, broken with 
ravines which were filled with cotton-trees, 
and which opened out into a thick under- 
wood of sunflowers ten feet high and of 
deep-hued sumac. Overhead a pale blue 
sky and some white clouds. Then, as we 
are looking up into the light, we see an 
immense flock of wild geese making up the 
stream, divided into two lines, representing 
the letter V placed horizontally, but more 
resembling a handful of dust flung high 
into the air. 

About midday we reached the terminus 
of the line, Tekamah, a collection of 
wooden shanties and houses, with a few 
cotton-trees about. We had luncheon in 
a curious little inn which had originally 
ybeen a block-house against the Indians, 
that is to say, it had been composed of 
sawn trees driven into the earth, with no 
windows on the ground-floor. By the time 
we had finished luncheon, our two car- 
riages were ready — high springed vehi- 
cles with an awning, and each with a 
moderately good pair of horses. We set 
out for our halting-place, Decatur, sixteen 
miles off. 

That drive up the bed of the Missouri we 
shall not soonforget. There was no made 
road at all, but only a worn track through 
the dense vegetation of this swampy plain, 
while ever and anon this track was barred 
across by ravines of rich, deep, black, suc- 
culent mud. It was no unusual thing for 
us to see first one horse and then its com- 
panion almost disappear into a hole, we 
looking down on them; then there would 
be a fierce struggle, a plunge on our part, 
and then we were looking up at the horses 
pawing the bank above us. How the 
springs held out we could not understand, 
But occasionally, to avoid these ruts, we 
made long detours through the adjacent 
prairie-land lying over the bluffs; and cer- 
tainly this was much pleasanter. We went 
through a wilderness of flowers, and the 
scent of the trampled May-weed filled all 
the air around us. How English horses 
would have behaved in this wilderness was 
a problem. The sunflowers were higher 
than our animals’ heads; they could not 
possibly see where they were going; but, 
all the same, they slowly ploughed their 
way through the forest of crackling stems. 
But before we reached Decatur we had to 
return to the mud swamp, which was here 





worse than ever; for now it appeared as 
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if there were a series of rivers running at 
right angles to the broad black track, 
and our two vehicles kept plunging 
through the water and mud as if we were 
momentarily to be sucked down into a mo- 
rass. The air was thick with insect life, 
and vast clouds of reed-birds rose, as we 
passed, from the sunflowers. There was 
a red fire all over the west as we finally 
drove into the valley of the Decatur. 

It was astrange-looking place. The fin- 
est objects that met our eyes were some 
Indian boys riding away home to the res- 
ervations on their ponies, and looking pic- 
turesque enough with their ragged and 
scarlet pantaloons, their open-breasted 
shirt, their swarthy face and shining black 
hair, and their arms swinging with the gal- 
loping of the ponies, though they stuck to 
the saddle like a leech. And these were 
strange-looking gentlemen, too, whom we 
met in the inn of Decatur — tall, swanking 
fellows, with big riding-boots and loose 
jackets, broad-shouldered, spare-built, un- 
washed, unshaven, but civil enough, 
though they set their broad-brimmed hats 
with a devil-may-care air on the side of 
their head. We had dinner with these 
gentlemen in the parlor of the inn. There 
were two dishes — from which each helped 
himself with his fingers —of some sort of 
dried flesh, which the lieutenant declared 
to be pelican of the wilderness, and there 
were prunes and tea. We feared our 
friends were shy, for they did not speak at 
all before our women-folk. In a few min- 
utes they disposed of their meal, and went 
out to a bench in front of the house to 
smoke. Then the lieutenant —so as not 
to shock these temperate people — pro- 
duced one of several bottles of Catawba 
which he had procured at some way-side 
station before we left the railway. In ap- 
pearance, when poured out, it was rather 
like tea, though not at all so clear; and, in 
fact, the taste was so unlike any thing we 
had ever met before that we unanimously 
pronounced in favor of the tea. But the 
lieutenant would try another bottle; and 
that being a trifle more palatable, we had 
much pleasure in drinking a toast. And 
the toast we drank was the safety of the 
gallant ship that was soon to carry Lady 
Sylvia’s husband across the Atlantic. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE SCHOOL OF GIORGIONE. 


To regard all products of art as various 
forms of poetry is the mistake of much 
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popular criticism. For this criticism, 
poetry, music, and painting are but trans- 
lations into different languages of one and 
the same fixed quantity of imaginative 
thought, supplemented by certain techni- 
cal qualities of color in painting, of sound 
in music, of rhythmical words in poetry. 
In this way, the sensuous element in art, 
and with it almost everything in art that 
is essentially artistic, is made a matter of 
indifference: and a clear apprehension of 
the opposite principle, that the sensuous 
material of each art brings with it a spe- 
cial phase or quality of beauty, untrans- 
latable into the forms of any other, an 
order of impressions distinct in kind, is 
the beginning of all true zsthetic criticism. 
For, as art addresses not the pure sense, 
still less the pure intellect, but the imag- 
inative reason through the senses, there 
are differences of kind in esthetic beauty 
corresponding to the differences in kind 
of the gifts of sense themselves. Each 
art, therefore, having its own peculiar and 
incommunicable sensuous charm, has its 
own special mode of reaching the imag- 
ination, its own special responsibilities to 
its material. One of the functions of 
esthetic criticism is to define these limi- 
tations, to estimate the degree in which a 
given work of art fulfils its responsibil- 
ities to its special material: to note ina 
picture that true pictorial charm which is 
neither a mere poetical thought or senti- 
ment on the one hand, nora mere result 
of communicable technical skill in color 
or design on the other; to define in a 
poem that true poetical quality which is 
neither descriptive nor meditative merely, 
but comes of an inventive handling of 
rhythmical language, the element of song 
in the singing; to note in music the 
musical charm, that essential music which 
presents no words, no definable matter of 
sentiment or thought, separable from the 
special form in which it is conveyed to us. 
To such a philosophy of the variations 
of the beautiful, Lessing’s analysis of the 
spheres of sculpture and poetry in the 
** Laocoon”” was a rememberable contri- 
bution. Buta true appreciation of these 
things is possible only in the light of a 
whole system of such art-casuistries. And 
it is in the criticism of painting that this 
truth most needs enforcing, for it is 
in popular judgments on pictures that 
that false generalization of all art into 
forms of poetry is most prevalent. To 
suppose that all is mere technical acquire- 
ment in delineation or touch, workin 
through and addressing itself to the intelli- 
gence on the one side, or a merely poetical 
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or what may be called literary interest, ad- 
dressed also to the pure intelligence, on 
the other —this is the way of most specta- 
tors, and a critics, who have never 
caught sight all the time of that true pic- 
torial quality which lies between, the 
pledge of the pictorial gift, the inventive 
or creative handling of line and color only, 
which, as almost always in Dutch painting, 
as often also in the works of Titian or 
Veronese, is quite independent of anything 
definitely poetical in the subject it accom- 
panies. It is the drawing—the design 
projected from that peculiar pictorial tem- 
perament or constitution in which, while it 
may possibly be ignorant of true anatomical 
proportions, all things whatever, all poetry, 
every idea however abstract or obscure, 
floats up as a visible scene or image; it is 
the coloring — that weaving of impercep- 
tible gold threads of light through the 
dress, the flesh, the atmosphere, in Titian’s 
“TLace-girl,” the staining of the whole 
fabric of the thing with a new, delightful 
physical quality. This drawing, then — 


the arabesque traced in the air by Tin- 
toret’s flying figures, by Titian’s forest 
branches; this coloring — the magic con- 
ditions of light and hue in the atmosphere 
of Titian’s “ Lace-girl,” or Rubens’s “ De- 


scent from the Cross” — these essential 
pictorial qualities, must first of all delight 
the sense, delight it as directly and sensu- 
ously as a fragment of Venetian glass, and 
by -this delight only be the medium of 
whatever poetry or science may lie beyond 
itin the intention of the composer. In 
its primary aspect, a great picture has no 
more definite message for us than an acci- 
dental play of sunlight and shadow for a 
moment, on one’s wall or floor, is itself 
indeed a space of such falling light, caught 
as the colors are caught in an Eastern 
carpet, but refined upon and dealt with 
more subtly and exquisitely-than by nature 
itself. And this primary and essential 
condition fulfilled, we may trace the coming 
of poetry into painting by fine gradations 
upwards; from Japanese fan-painting, for 
instance ; where we get, first, only abstract 
color; then just a little interfused sense of 
the poetry of flowers; then, sometimes, 
consummate fiower-painting ; and so on- 
wards, until in Titian we have, as his po- 
etry in the “ Ariadne,” so actually a touch 
of true childlike humor in the diminutive, 
quaint figure with its silk gown, which 
ascends the temple stairs, in his picture 
of the “ Presentation of the Virgin,” at 
Venice. 

But although each art has thus its own 
specific order of impressions, and an un- 
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translatable charm, and a just apprehen- 
sion of the ultimate differences of the arts 
is the beginning of zsthetic criticism; yet 
it is noticeable that, in its special mode of 
handling its given material, each art may 
be observed to pass into the condition of 
some other art, by what German critics 
term an Anxders-streben,a partial aliena- 
tion from its own limitations, by which the 
arts are able, not indeed to supply the 
place of each other, but reciprocally to 
lend each other new forces. 

Thus, some of the most delightful music 
seems to be always approaching to figure, 
to pictorial definition. Architecture, again, 
though it has its own-laws — laws esoteric 
enough, as the true architect knows onl 
too well— yet sometimes aims at fulfil- 
ing the conditions of a picture, as in the 
Arena chapel; or of sculpture, as in the 
flawless, ringing unity of Giotto’s tower at 
Florence; and often finds a true poetry, 
as in those strangely twisted staircases of 
the chateaux of the country of the Loire, 
as if it were intended that among their odd 
turnings the actors in a wild life might 
pass each other unseen; there being a 
poetry also of memory and mere effect of 
time, by which it often profits much. 
Thus, again, sculpture aspires out of the 
hard limitation of pure form towards color, 
or its equivalent; poetry also in many 
ways finding guidance from the other arts, 
the <r between a Greek tragedy and 
a work of Greek sculpture, between a son- 
net and a relief, of French poetry gener- 
ally with the art of engraving, being more 
than mere figures of speech; and all the 
arts in common aspiring towards the prin- 
ciple of music, music being the typical, or 
ideally consummate art, the object of the 
great Anders-streben of all art, of all that 
is artistic, or partakes of artistic qualities, 

All art constantly aspires towards the 
condition of music. For while in all other 
works of art it is a to distinguish the 
matter from the form, and the understand- 
ing can always make this distinction, yet it 
is the constant effort of art to obliterate it. 
That the mere matter of a poem, for in- 
stance, its subject, its given incidents or 
situation; that the mere matter of a pic- 
ture, the actual circumstances of an event, 
the actual topography of a landscape, 
should be nothing without the form, the 
spirit of the handling; that this form, this 
mode of handling, should become an end 
in itself, should penetrate every part of the 
matter; this is what all art constantly 
strives after, and achieves in different de- 
grees. 

This abstract language becomes clear 
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enough if we think of actual examples. 
In an actual landscape we see a long white 
road lost suddenly on the hill-verge. That 
is the matter of one of M. Legros’ etch- 
ings; but in this etching it is informed 
by an indwelling solemnity of expression, 
seen upon it or half-seen, within the limits 
of an exceptional moment, or caught from 
his own mood perhaps; but which he 
maintains as the very essence of the thing 
throughout his work. Sometimes a mo- 
mentary tint of stormy light may invest a 
homely or too familiar scene with a char- 
acter which might well have been drawn 
from the deep places of the imagination. 
Then we say, This particular effect of 
light, this sudden inweaving of gold thread 
through the texture of the hay-stack, 
and the poplars, and the grass, gives 
the scene artistic qualities; it is like a pic- 
ture. And such tricks of circumstance 
are commonest in landscape which has 
little salient character of its own, because 
in such scenery the whole material detail 
is so easily absorbed, or saturated by that 
informing expression of passing light, and 
elevated throughout its whole extent to a 
new delightful effect by it. And hence 
the superiority for most conditions of the 
picturesque of a river-side in France to a 
Swiss valley, because on the French river- 


side mere topography, the simple material, 
counts for so little, and, ali a SO pure, 
f 


untouched, and tranquil in itself, nature 
has such easy work in tuning and playing 
music upon it. The Venetian landscape, 
on the other hand, has in its material con- 
ditions much which is hard and definite; 
but the masters of the Venetian school 
have shown themselves little burdened by 
them. Of its Alpine background they re- 
tain certain abstracted elements only of 
cool color and tranquillizing line ; and they 
use its actual details, the brown windy tur- 
rets, the straw-colored fields, the forest 
arabesques, but as the notes of a music 
which duly accompanies the presence of 
their men and women, presenting us with 
the spirit or essence only of a certain sort 
of landscape, a country of the pure reason 
or half-imaginative memory. 

Poetry, again, works with words ad- 
dressed in the first instance to the mere 
intelligence ; and it deals most often with 
a definite subject or situation. Sometimes 
it may find a noble and quite legitimate 
function in the expression of moral or po- 
litical aspiration, as often in the poetry of 
Victor Hugo. Insuch instances it is easy 
enough for the understanding to distin- 
= between the matter and the form, 

owever much the matter, the subject, the 
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element which is addressed to the mere 
intelligence, has been penetrated by the 
informing, artistic spirit. But the ideal 
ae of poetry are those in which this 

istinction is reduced to its minimum; so 
that lyrical poetry, just because in it you 
are least able to detach. the matter from 
the form without a deduction of something 
from that matter itself, is, at least artis- 
tically, the highest and most complete form 
of poetry. And the very. perfection of 
such poetry often seems to depend in part 
on a certain suppression or vagueness of 
mere subject, so that the definite meaning 
almost expires, or reaches us through ways 
not distinctly traceable by the understand- 
ing, as in some of the most imaginative 
compositions of William Blake, and often 
in Shakespeare’s songs, as pre-eminently 
in that song of Mariana’s page in “‘ Meas- 
ure for Measure,” in which the kindling 
power and poetry of the whole play seems 
to pass for a moment into an actual strain 


‘of music. 


And this principle holds good of all 
things that partake in any degree of artis- 
tic qualities, of the furniture of our houses 
and of dress, for instance, of life itself, of 
gesture and speech, and the details of daily 
intercourse; these also, for the wise, being 
susceptible of a suavity and charm caught 
from the way in which they are done, 
which gives them a value in themselves ; 
wherein, indeed, lies what is valuable and 
justly attractive in what is called the fash- 
ion of a time, which elevates the trivialities 
of speech, and manner, and dress into an 
end in themselves, and gives them a mys- 
terious grace and attractiveness in the 
doing of them. 

Art, then, is thus always striving to be 
independent of the mere intelligence, to 
become a matter of pure perception, to get 
rid of its responsibilities to its subject or 
material; the ideal examples of porny and 
painting being those in which the constit- 
uent elements of the composition are so 
welded together that the material or sub- 
ject no longer strikes the intellect only; 
nor the form, the eye or ear only; but 
form and matter, in their union or iden- 
tity, present one single effect to the im- 
aginative reason, that complex faculty for 
which every thought and feeling is twin- 
born with its sensible analogue or symbol. 

It is the art of music which most com- 
pletely realizes this artistic ideal, this per- 
fect identification of form and matter, this 
strange chemistry, uniting, in the integrity 
of pure light, contrasted elements. In its 
ideal, consummate moments, the end is 
not distinct from the means, the form from 
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the matter, the subject from the expres- 
sion; they inhere in and completely satu- 
rate each other; and to it, therefore, to 
the condition of its perfect moments, all 
the arts may be supposed constantly to 
tend and aspire. Music, then, not poetry, 
as is so often supposed, is the true type or 
measure of consummate art. Therefore, 
although each art has its incommunicable 
element, its untranslatable order of im- 
pressions, its unique mode of reaching the 
imaginative reason, yet the arts may be 
represented as continually struggling after 
the law or principle of music, to a condi- 
tion which music alone completely real- 
izes; and one of the chief functions of 
esthetic criticism, dealing with the con- 
crete products of art, new or old, is to 
estimate the degreé in which each of those 
products approaches in this sense to mu- 
sical law. 


By no school of painters have the nec- 
essary limitations of the art of painting 
been so unerringly though instinctively 
apprehended, and the essence of what is 
pictorial in a picture so justly conceived, 
as by the school of Venice ; and the train 
of thought suggested in what has been 
now said is, perhaps, a not unfitting intro- 
duction to a few pages about Giorgione, 
who, though much has been taken by 
recent criticism from what was reputed 
his, still, more entirely than any other, 
sums up, in what we know of himself and 
his work, the spirit of that school. 

The beginnings of Venetian painting 
link themselves to the last, stiff, half-bar- 
baric splendors of Byzantine decoration, 
and are but the introduction into the crust 
of marble and gold on the walls of Murano 
or Saint Mark’s of a little more of human 
expression. And throughout the course 
of its later development, always subordi- 
nate to architectural effect, the work of 
the Venetian school never escaped from 
the influence of its beginnings. Unas- 
sisted, and therefore unperplexed, by nat- 
uralism, religious mysticism, philosophical 
theories, it had no Giotto, no Angelico, 
no Botticelli. Exempt from the stress of 
thought and sentiment which taxed so 
severely the resources of the generations 
of Florentine artists, those earlier Vene- 
tian painters, down to Carpaccio and the 
Bellini, seem never for a moment to have 
been even tempted to lose sight of the 
scope of their art in its strictness, or to 
forget that painting must be before all 
things decorative, a thing for the eye, a 
space of color on the wall, only more dex- 
terously blent than the marking of its pre- 
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cious stone or the chance interchange of 
sun and shade upon it—this, to begin 
and end with —whatever higher matter 
of thought, or poetry, or religious reverie 
might play its part therein between. At 
last, with final mastery of all the technical 
secrets of his art, and with somewhat more 
than a spark of the divine fire to his share, 
comes Giorgione. He is the inventor of 
genre, of thosé easily movable pictures 
which serve for uses neither of devotion 
nor of allegorical or historical teaching; 
little groups of real men and women amid 
congruous furniture or landscape ; morsels 
of actual life, conversation or music or 
play, refined upon and idealized till they 
come to seem like glimpses of life from 
afar. Those spaces of more cunningly 
blent color, obediently filling their places 
hitherto in a mere architectural scheme, 
Giorgione detaches from the wall; he 
frames them by the hands of some skilful 
carver, so that people may move them 
readily and take with them where they go, 
like a poem in manuscript, or a musical 
instrument, to be used at will for all subtle 
purposes of culture, stimulus, or solace, 
coming like an animated presence, into 
one’s cabinet, as we say, to enrich the air 
as with a personal aroma, and, like per- 
sons, live with us, for aday or a lifetime. 
Of all art like this, art which has played 
so large a part in men’s culture since that 
time, Giorgione is the initiator. Yet in 
him, too, that old Venetian clearness or 
justice in the apprehension of the essen- 
tial limitations of the pictorial art is still 
undisturbed ; and while he interfuses his 
painted work with a high-strung sort of 
poetry, caught directly from a singularly 
rich and high-strung sort of life, yet in his 
selection subject or phase of subject, in 
the subordination of mere subject to pic- 
torial design, to the main purpose of a 
picture, he is typical of that aspiration of 
all the arts towards music which I have 
endeavored to explain, towards the perfect 
identification of matter and form. 

Born so close to Titian, though a little 
before him, that these two companion 
pupils of the aged Giovanni Bellini ma 
almost be called contemporaries, Giorgt 
one stands to Titian in something like the 
relationship of Sordello to Dante, in Mr. 
Browning’s poem. Titian, when he leaves 
Bellini, becomes in turn the pupil of Gior- 
gione; he lives in constant labor more 
than sixty years after Giorgione is in his 
grave, and with such fruit that hardly one 
of the greater towns of Europe is without 
some fragment of it. But the slightl 
older man, with his so limited actual prod- 








uct (what remains to us of it seeming 
when narrowly examined to reduce itself 
to almost one picture, like Sordello’s one 
fragment of lovely verse) yet expresses 
quintessentially, in elementary suggestion 
and effect, that spirit, itself the final acqui- 
sition of all the long endeavors of Vene- 
tian art, which Titian spreads over his 
whole life’s activity. 

And, as we might expect, something 
fabulous and illusive has always mingled 
itself in the brillance of Giorgione’s fame. 
The exact relationship to him of many 
works — drawings, portraits, painted idylls 
— often fascinating enough, which in vari- 
ous collections went by his name was 
from the first uncertain. Still, six or 
eight famous pictures at Dresden, Flor- 
ence, and the Louvre, were undoubtingly 
attributed to him, and in these, if any- 
where, something of the splendor of the 
old Venetian humanity seemed to have 
been preserved. But of those six or eight 
famous pictures it is now known that only 
one is certainly from Giorgione’s hand. 
The accomplished science of the subject 
has come at last, and, as in other instan- 
ces, has not made the past more real for 
us, but assured us that we possess of it 
less than we*seemed to have. Much of 
the work on which Giorgione’s immediate 
fame rested, work done for instantaneous 
effect, in all ———s passed away almost 
within his own age, like the frescoes on 
the facade of the fondaco dei Tedeschi at 
Venice, some crimson traces of which, 
however, still give a strange additional 
touch of splendor to the scene of the 
Rialto. And then there is a barrier, or 
borderland, a period about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, in passing through 
which the tradition miscarries, and the 
true outline of Giorgione’s work and per- 
son obscure themselves. It became fash- 
ionable for wealthy lovers of art, with no 
critical standard of authenticity, to collect 
so-called works of Giorgione, anda mul- 
titude of imitations came into circulation. 
And now, in the “ new Vasari,” * the great 
traditional reputation, woven with so pro- 
fuse demand on men’s admiration, has 
been scrutinized thread by thread; and 
what remains of the most vivid and stimu- 
lating of Venetian masters, a live flame, as 
it seemed, in those old shadowy times, 
has been reduced almost to a name by 
his most recent critics. 

Yet enough remains to-explain why the 
legend grew up above the name, why the 


* Crowe and Cavalcaselle. History of Painting in 
North Italy. 
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name attached itself, in many instances, 
to the bravest work of other men. The 
“ Concert ” in the Pitti Palace, in which a 
monk with cowl and tonsure touches the 
= of a harpsichord, while a clerk placed 
behind him grasps the handle of a viol, 
and a third with cap and plume seems to 
wait upon the true interval for beginning 
to sing, is undoubtedly Giorgione’s. The 
outline of the lifted finger, the trace of the 
plume, the very threads of the fine linen, 
which fasten themselves on the memory 
in the moment before they are lost alto- 
gether in that calm, unearthly glow, the 
skill which has caught the waves of wan- 
dering sound, and fixed them on the lips 
and hands forever — these are indeed the 
master’s own; and the criticism which, 
while dismissing so much hitherto be- 
lieved to be Giorgione’s, has established 
the claims of this one picture, has left it 
among the most precious things in the 
world. 

It is noticeable that the “ distinction” 
of this “Concert,” its sustained evenness 
of perfection, alike in design, in execution 
and in choice of personal type, becomes 
for the “new Vasari” the standard of 
Giorgione’s genuine work. Finding here 
enough to explain his influence, and the 


true seal of mastery, it assigns to Pelle- © 


grino da San Daniele the “ Holy Family” 
in the Louvre, for certain points in which 
it comes short of that standard, but which 
will hardly diminish the spectator’s enjoy- 
ment of a singular charm of liquid air 
with which the whole picture seems in- 
stinct, filling the eyes and lips, the ver 

garments of its sacred personages wit 

some wind-searched energy of physical 
and spiritual being, and of which the blue 
peak clearly defined in the distance is, as 
it were, the material pledge. Similarly, 
another beloved picture in the Louvre, 
the subject of a sonnet by a poet whose 
own painted work comes often to mind as 
one ponders over these precious things, 
the “ Féte Champétre,” is assigned to but 
an imitator of Sebastian del Piombo; and 
the “ Tempest ” in the Academy at Venice 
— less of a loss, perhaps, though not with- 
out its sweet effect of clearing weather 
towards the left, its one untouched morsel 
— to Paris Bordone, or perhaps to “ some 
advanced craftsmen of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” From the gallery at Dresden, the 
“Knight embracing a Lady,” where the 
knight’s noticeably worn gauntlets seem to 
mark some well-known pause in a story 
we would willingly hear the rest of, is con- 
ceded to “a Brescian hand,” and “ Jacob 
meeting Rachel ” to a pupil of Palma; and, 
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whatever their charm, we are called on to 
give up the “ Ordeal,” and the “ Finding 
of Moses,” with its jewel-like pools of 
water, perhaps to Bellini. 

Nor has the criticism which thus so 
freely diminishes the number of his authen- 
tic works added anything important to the 
well-known outline of the life and personal- 
ity of the man; only, it has fixed one or two 
dates, one ortwo circumstances, alittle more 
exactly. Giorgione was born before the 
year 1477, and spent his childhood at Cas- 
telfranco, where the last crags of the Vene- 
tian Alps break down romantically, with 
something of park-like grace, to the plain. 
A natural child of the family of the Bar- 
barelli by a peasant-girl of Vedelago, he 
finds his way early into the circle of nota- 
ble persons, people of courtesy; and be- 
comes initiated into those differences of 
personal type, manner, dress even, which 
are best understood there, that “ distinc- 
tion” of the “ Concert” of the Pitti Pal- 
ace. Hard by his home lives Catherine 
of Cornara, formerly queen of Cyprus ; and 
up in the towers, which still remain, 
Tuzio Costanzo, the famous condottiere — 
strange, picturesque remnant of medizva!l 
manners in a Civilization rapidly changing. 
Giorgione paints their portraits; and 
when Tuzio’s son, Matteo, dies in early 
youth, adorns in his memory a chapel in 
the church of Castelfranco, painting on 
this occasion, perhaps the altarpiece, fore- 
most among his authentic works, still to 
be seen there, with the figure of the war- 
rior saint, Liberale, for which the original 
little study in oil, with the delicately gleam- 
ing silver-grey armor, is one of the great- 
est treasures of the National Gallery, and 
in which, as in some other knightly person- 
ages attributed to him, people have sup- 
posed the likeness of his own presumably 

racious presence. Thither, at last, he is 
Fimselé brought home from Venice, early 
dead but celebrated. It happened, about 
his thirty-fourth year, that in one of those 
parties at which he entertained his friends 
with music, he met a certain lady, of 
whom he became greatly enamoured, and 
“they rejoiced eatly, the one and the 
other, in their loves.” And two quite 
different legends ss it agree in 
this, that it was through this lady. he came 
by his death; Ridolfi relating that being 
robbed of her by one of his pupils he died 
of grief at the double treason; Vasari, 
that she being secretly stricken of the 
plague, and he making his visits to her as 
usual, he took the sickness from her mor 
tally with his kisses, and thus briefly de- 


parted. 
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But although the number of Giorgione’s 
extant works has been thus limited by 
recent criticism, all has not been done 
when the real and the traditional ele- 
ments in what concerns him have been 
discriminated ; for in what is connected 
with a great name much that is not real 
is often very stimulating, and for the 
zsthetic philosopher, over and above the 
real Giorgione and his authentic extant 
works, there remains the Giorgionesque 
also, an influence, a spirit or type in art, 
active in men so different as those to 
whom those supposed works of his are 
a assignable —a veritable school, in- 
deed, which Brew, as a supplementary 
product, out of all those fascinating works 
nt oe d or wrongly attributed to him; out 
of many copies from, or variations on, 
him by unknown or uncertain workmen, 
whose drawings and designs were, for 
reasons, prized as his; out of the imme- 
diate impression he made upon his con- 
temporaries, and with which he continued 
in men’s minds; out of many traditions 
of subject and treatment which really 
descend from him to our own time, and 
by retracing which we fill out the origi- 
nal image; Giorgione thus becoming a 
sort of impersonation of Venice itself, its 
projected reflex or ideal, all that was in- 
tense or desirable in it thus crystallizing 
about the memory of this wonderful young 
man. 


And now, finally, let me illustrate some 
of the characteristics of this school of 
Giorgione, as we may say, which for most 
of us, notwithstanding all that negative 
criticism of the “new Vasari,” will still 
identify itself with those famous pictures 
at Florence, Dresden, and Paris; and in 
which there defines itself for us a certain 
artistic ideal, the conception of a peculiar 
aim and procedure in art, which we may 
understand as the Gtorgionesgue, wher- 
ever we find it—in Venetian work gener- 
ally, or in work of our own time, and of 
which the “ Concert,” that undoubted work 
of Giorgione in the Pitti Palace, is the 
typical instance, and a pledge which au- 
thenticates the connection of the school 
with the master. 

I have spoken of a certain interpenetra- 
tion of the matter or subject of a work of 
art with the form of it, a condition real- 
ized absolutely only in music, as the con- 
dition to which every form of art is 
perpetually aspiring. In the art of paint- 
ing, the attainment of this ideal condition, 
this perfect interpenetration of the subject 
with color and design, depends, of course, 
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in great measure, on dexterous choice of 
that subject, or phase of subject; ~and 
such choice is one of the secrets of Gior- 
gione’s school. It is the school of genre, 
and employs itself mainly with “ painted 
idylls,” but, in the production of this pic- 
torial poetry, exercises a wonderful finesse 
in the selecting of such matter as lends 
itself most readily and entirely to pictorial 
form, to entire expression by drawing and 
color, to what I may call again the musical 
treatment. For although its productions 
are painted poems they belong to a sort of 
amet which tells itself without an articu- 
ated story. The master is pre-eminent for 
the resolution, the ease, and quickness 
with which he reproduces instantaneous 
motion — the lacing on of armor, with the 
head bent back so stately; the fainting 
lady ; the embrace rapid as the kiss caught 
with death itself from dying lips; the mo- 
mentary conjunction of mirrors and pol- 
ished armor and still water, by which all 
the sides of a solid image are presented 
together, solving that casuistical question 
whether painting can present an object as 
completely as sculpture. The sudden act, 
the rapid transition of thought, the passing 
expression — this he arrests with that 
vivacity which Vasari has attributed to 
him, the fuoco Giorgionesco, as he terms it. 
Now it is part of the ideality of the high- 
est sort of poetry that it presents us with 
a kind of profoundly significant and ani- 
mated instants, a mere gesture, a look, a 
smile, perhaps, a brief and entirely con- 
crete moment, into which, however, all the 
abstract motives, all the interest and effi- 
cacy of a long history, have condensed 
themselves, and which seem to absorb past 
and future in an intense consciousness of 
the present. Such ideal instants the 
school of Giorgione selects with admirable 
Jjinesse from that feverish, tumultuously 
colored existence of the old citizens of 
Venice; phases of subject in themselves 
already volatilized almost to the vanishing 
point, exquisite pauses in time, in which, 
arrested thus, we seem to be spectators of 
all the fulness of things forever, and 
which are like an extract, or elixir, or con- 
summate fifth part of life. 

Who, in some such perfect moment, 
when the harmony of things inward and 
outward beat itselb out so truly, and with a 
sense of receptivity, as if in that deep ac- 
cord, with entire inaction on our part, some 
messenger from the real soul of things 
must be on his way to one, has not felt the 
desire to perpetuate all that, just so, to sus- 
pend it in every particular circumstance, 
with the portrait of just that one spray of 
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leaves lifted just so high against the 
above the vell, fren? wa desire ed 
bewildering with the question whether 
there be indeed any place wherein these 
desirable moments take permanent refuge. 
Well! in the school of Giorgione you 
drink water, perfume, music, lie in recep- 
tive humor thus forever, and the satisfy- 
ing moment is assured. 

It is to the law or condition of music, as 
I said, that all art like this is really aspir- 
ing ; and in the school of Giorgione those 
perfect moments of music, the making or 
hearing of it, song or the accompaniment 
of song, are themselves prominent as sub- 
jects. On that background of the silence 
of Venice, which the visitor there finds so 
impressive, the world of Italian music was 
then forming itself. In choice of subject, 
as in all besides, the “ Concert” of the 
Pitti Palace is typical of all that Giorgione, 
himself an admirable musician, touched 
with his influence ; and in sketch, or fin- 
ished picture, in various collections, we 
may follow it through many intricate varia- 
tions — men fainting at music, music heard 
at the poolside while people fish, or min- 


gled with the sound of the pitcher in the 
well, or heard across running water, or 
among the flocks; the tuning of instru- 
ments ; people with intent faces as if listen- 


ing, like those in Plato, to detect the small- 
est interval of musical sound, the smallest 
undulation in the air, as it is said giftéd 
ears may catch the note of the bat; feeling 
for music in thought, on a stringless instru- 
ment, ear and finger refining themselves 
infinitely in the appetite for sweet sound; 
a momentary touch of an instrument in the 
twilight, as one passes through some un- 
familiar room, in achance company. 

In such favorite incidents, then, of Gior- 
gione’s school, music or music-like inter- 
vals in our existence, life itself is conceived 
as a sort of listening — listening to music, 
to the reading of Bandello’s novels, to the 
sound of water, to time as it flies. Often 
such moments are really our moments of 
play, and we are surprised at the unex- 
pected blessedness of what may seem our 
least important part of time; not merely 
because play is in many instances that to 
which people really apply their own best 
powers, but also because at such times the 
stress of our servile, every-day attentive- 
ness being relaxed, the happier powers in 
things without us are permitted free pas- 
sage, and have their way with us. And 
so, from music, the school of Giorgione 
passes often to play which is like music; 
to those masques in which men avowedly 
do but play at real life, like children 
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“ dressing-up,” disguised in the strange old 
Italian dresses, parti-colored, or fantastic 
with purfling and furs, of which the master 
was sO curious a designer, and which, 
above all the spotless white linen at wrist 
and throat, he painted so dexterously. 

And when people are happy in this 
thirsty land, water will not be far off; and 
in the school of Giorgione the presence of 
water — the well or marble-rimmed pool, 
the drawing or pouring of water, as the 
woman pours it from a pitcher with her 
jewelled hand in the “ Féte Champétre,” 
listening, perhaps, to the cool sound as it 
falls, blent with the music of the pipes — 
is as characteristic, and- almost as sug- 
gestive, as that of music itself. And the 
landscape feels and is glad of it also—a 
landscape full of clearness, of the effects 
of water, of fresh rain newly passed through 
the air, and collected into its grassy chan- 
nels; the air, too, in the school of Gior- 

ione, being as vivid as the souls which 
Coeien it, and literally empyrean, its im- 
purities burnt out of it, no taint, no trace 
or floating particle of aught but its own 
clear element, allowed to subsist within 
it. 

Its scenery is such as in England we 
call “ park scenery,” with some undefined 
refinement felt about the rustic buildings, 
the choice grass, the grouped trees, the 
‘undulations deftly economised for graceful 
effect. Only, in Italy all natural things 
are woven through and through with gold 
thread, even the cypress revealing it amon 
the folds of its blackness. And it js with 
gold dust or gold thread that these Vene- 
tian painters seem to work, spinning its 
fine filaments through the solemn human 
flesh, out away into the white plastered 
walls of the thatched huts. The harsher 
details of the mountains recede to a har- 
monious distance, the one peak of rich 
blue above the horizon remaining but as 
the visible warrant of that due coolness 
which is all we need ask here of the Alps, 
with their dark soul of rains and streams. 
Yet what real, airy distance, as the eye 
passes from level to level, through the 
long-drawn valley in which Jacob embraces 
Rachel, the fiery point of passion, to which 
all the rest turns up, opening and closing 
about them, yearningly. Nowhere is there 
a truer instance of that balance, that modu- 
lated unison of landscape and persons — 
the earth being here but a “second body,” 
agarment as exactly conformed to and 
Spiritually expressive of the human pres- 
ence on it, of the “first body,” as that 
“first body” is of the soul—a unison of 
the human image and its accessories, 
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already noted as characteristic of the Vene- 
tian school, so that in it neither persona 
nor scenery is ever a mere pretext for the 
other. 


Something like this seems to me to be 
the vraie vérité about Giorgione, to adopt 
a serviceable expression by which the 
French recognize those more liberal and 
durable impressions which, in respect of 
any really considerable person or subject, 
anything that has at all. intricately occu- 
pied men’s attention, lie beyond and must 
supplement the narrower range of the 
strictly ascertained and numerable facts 
about it. In this, Giorgione is but an 
illustration of a valuable general caution 
we may abide by in all criticism. As 
regards Giorgione himself, we have in- 
deed to take note of all those negations 
and exceptions by which, at first sight, 
a new Vasari seems merely to have con- 
fused our apprehension of a delightful 
object, to have explained out of our in- 
heritance from past time what seemed of 
high value there. Yet it is not with a 
full understanding even of those excep- 
tions that one can leave off just there. 
Set in their true perspective such nega- 
tions become but a salt of genuineness in 
our knowledge; for, beyond all those 
strictly deducible facts, we must take note 
of that indirect influence by which one 
like Giorgione, for instance, enlarges his 
permanent efficacy, and really makes him- 
self felt in our culture; and in a just im- 
pression of that is the essential truth, the 
vraie vérité, concerning him. 

WALTER H. PATER. 


From The Westminster Review. 
THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT IN 
SHAKESPEARE, 


“ PoETRY,” says Lord Bacon in his 
“ Advancement of Learning,” “is nothin 
else but feigned history, the use of whic 
hath been to give some shadow of satis- 
faction to the mind of man in those points 
wherein the nature of things doth deny it, 
the world being in proportion inferior to 
the soul; by reason whereof there is, 
agreeable to the spirit of man, a more 
ample greatness, a more exact goodness, 
and a more absolute variety, than can be 
found in the nature of things.” In thus 
setting forth, by means of the imagination, 
actions more heroical, a retribution more 
just, and events more novel and surpris- 
ing, than belong to true history, “ poesy 
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serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, 
morality, and delectation.” 

This zdea/ character of poetry, which is 
singled out by the great natural philoso- 

her as its proper “note,” is also a favor- 
ite theme with his famous contemporary Sir 
Philip Sidney in his “ Apology for Poetry.” 
“Nature never set forth the earth in so 
rich tapestry as divers poets have done, 
neither with pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, 
sweet-smelling flowers, nor whatsoever 
else may make the too-much-loved earth 
more lovely. Her world is brazen; the 
poets only deliver a golden!” exclaims 
the courtly and eloquent pleader, op pod 
ing at his own enthusiasm on behalf of his 
“ unelected vocation.” Yet while he thus 
presses the claim of the poet to the name 
given to him in Greece and England of a 
maker or inventor, Sidney does not forget 
the necessity of that foundation of truth 
upon which fancy is to raise her airy 
structures. He cites with approval Aris- 
totle’s definition of poetry as an “art of 
‘imitation,” though “the right poets,” he 
says, imitate nothing that is, or was, or 
shall be, but “that unspeakable and ever- 
lasting beauty which is only to be seen 


with the eyes.of. the mind.” 
The harmony of these two opposite yet 


mutually indispensable principles, imita- 
tion and invention, the real and the ideal, 
is that which constitutes a work of art; 
and it is the end and aim of the supernat- 
ural element in Shakespeare. 
Supernatural agencies,* that is to say, 
intelligent and rational beings who are 
either not human, or, if human, are con- 
ceived as existing under conditions which 
are not those of our natural life, appear in 
four of the plays of Shakespeare — plays 
which are generally held to display the full 
perfection of his genius — the comedies of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
“The Tempest,” and the tragedies of 
“Hamlet” and “ Macbeth.” It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of some interest to 
discuss the significance of this feature 
which they possess in common, and to as- 
certain the poetic end which it may serve. 
If the explanation already hazarded be cor- 
rect, it will not be difficult to show that this 
4 introduction of the supernatural, whether in 
J the form of the fairies of “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the witches and demons 
of “ Macbeth,” the ghost in “ Hamlet,” or 
the airy spirit and half-human monster of 
the “Tempest,” has the twofold effect of 


* The ghost in ‘ Julius Czsar,’’ and the dream- 
a in “‘Richard IIL,” are not introduced as 
characters of the drama, nor have they any positive 
influence over its action. 
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adding a new element of reality to the 
work, while at the same time it heigttens 
its ideal character. 

In the first place, z¢ adds to its reality. 
Poetic truth is subjective, not objective ; 
and these fictions, however they may be 
we by a poet’s fancy, are founded on 

act —a fact all-important in art, though 
not in science — the fact of deing believed. 
No one can write a fairy-tale now, because 
no one believes in the fairies, consequently 
a modern fairy-tale is either a veiled satire, 
a scientific lecture in disguise, or a moral 
allegory, where we cannot settle down 
comfortably with a good old-fashioned 
dragon or enchanter without finding that 
he “ means” some depressing abstraction 
in ism or ation, or some equally dreary 
principle in chemistry or mechanics. To 
be entrapped into learning when we ex- 
pected amusement is a thing to be resent- 
ed by every well-regulated mind; and 
most readers of the elder generation can 
remember the disappointment of their 
youthful days occasioned by a certain tale 
of magic in Madame de Genlis’ “ Ved//ées 
du Chéteau,” in which all the delightful 
marvels turn out in*the end to be “ facts 
explainable by natural causes !” 

But the fairies were still believed in by 
the simple country folks in the days of 
Shakespeare, as they were forty years 
afterwards in the days of Milton, when it 
was one of the amusements of a village 
festival to tell at summer eve “how Fairy 
Mab the junkets eat” — as they were, up 
to the close of the last century, in Devon- 
shire, where a shady cavern is still shown 
on the wooded bank of the River Otter, 
dedicated, under the name of the Pixies’ 
Parlor, to those 


Whom the untaught shepherds call 
Pixies in their madrigal. 


The word fairy is derived through Ital- 
ian and French from the Latin faZa, the 
fates or goddesses of destiny — Clotho, 
who spins the thread of life; Atropos, who 
cuts it; and Lachesis or Fortune, who dis- 
poses of human lots. These awful per- 
sonages bear but little resemblance to 
Oberon and Titania with their jocund train, 
which is not really surprising; for the 
fairies of rustic England, though bearing 
a classic name, are the direct descendants 
of the elves of Teutonic and Scandinavian 
mythology, a race of beings inhabiting 
the woods and meadows, of diminutive 
stature, but formidable powers, sometimes 
hostile and sometimes friendly to man. 
This belief was brought over to our island 
by the Saxon and Danish invaders as a 
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part of their religion, and continued after 
their conversion to flourish as a popular 
tradition, side by side with the creed of 
Christendom, unreconciled and uncon- 
tradicted. 

The idea of Ariel in “The Tempest” 
will best be understood by a reference to 
the elemental spirits or intelligences pre- 
siding over the realms of earth, air, water, 
and fire, whose existence and attributes 
formed a favorite speculation with Greek 
philosophers and medizval sages. Mil- 
ton’s “ Penseroso,” when in his midnight 
studies he unspheres the spirit of Plato, 
reads, — 


Of those demons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground ; 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element. 


The Ariel of Shakespeare, however, is 
never a mere impersonation of the powers 
of nature; for as, on the one hand, he 
rises in the service of man into the higher 
character of a minister of destiny, so, on 
the other, he descends, when his task is 
ended, into the familiar fairy of our 
northern folklore, who lurks in the cow- 
slip and flies on the bat’s back 


After sunset, merrily. 


An extreme credulity and curiosity about 
extraordinary sights and strange physical 
phenomena has often been noticed as a 
foible of the English people. This dispo- 
sition, which was naturally much increased 
by the wonderful geographical, discoveries 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is 
good-humoredly satirized by Shakespeare 
in “ The Tempest,” a play produced dur- 
ing a season of public excitement occa- 
sioned by the shipwreck of Sir George 
Somers in 1609 on the stormy and desolate 
coast of Bermuda, “the still-vext Ber- 
moothes.” ‘“ Were I in England now, as 
once I was, and had but this fish painted,” 
says Stephano the Neapolitan, when he 
finds Caliban on the seashore, “ not a holi- 
day fool there but would give a piece of 
silver; when they will not give a doit to 
relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten 
to see a dead Indian.” 

Ignorant wonder, or the habit of caring 
for things not because they are beautiful 
or because they are useful, but because 
they are odd, has ever seemed a mark of 
barbarism to men of an artistic race. Ben 
Jonson, though full of admiration for the 
“Sweet Swan of Avon,” could not re- 
sist a sly hit at his brother playwright 
for what he was pleased to consider his 
encouragement of a foolish taste. “ If there 
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be never a servant-monster in the fair, 
who can help it?” he asks in the introduc- 
tion to “ Bartholomew Fair.” The author 
of “The Tempest,” had he cared to de- 
fend his invention, might have answered 
in the words of the philosophical prince of 
Denmark, that such representations, what- 
ever else might be thought of them, were 
certainly not “from the purpose of play- 
ing, which is to show virtue her own feat- 
ure, scorn his own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” 

Those portentous figures which meet 
us in the tragedies of “Hamlet” and 
“ Macbeth,” and cast their lurid light over 
the scene, wear an aspect, in some points, 
more like a grave reality. Sorcery and 
divination — unhallowed communications 
with the unseen world —the return of the 
spirits of the dead to the abodes of the 
living, with messages of warning or re- 
venge, — these are ideas not national and 
local, but human and universal, deriving 
their authority, if not their origin, from 
the fact of conscience, the faith in immor- 
tality, and the conviction of a judgment to 
come. Perverted as they are m their de- 
velopments, and pernicious in their effects, 
these superstitions, and the tales con- 
nected with them, do yet come “in such a 
, serge shape,” that many even nowa- 

ays would rather speak of them as un- 


proved and unprovable, than as groundless 


and false. Be that as it may, it will, be 
sufficient to point out that the nearer ap- 
proach (though but apparent) which they 
make to the character of authentic history, 
is well suited to the dignity of the tragic 
muse. And thus it has been shown that 
the marvellous incidents and mysterious 
beings (whether light and joyous or sombre 
and terrible) introduced into the Shake- 
spearian drama, are in strict accordance 
with the realistic principle or principle of 
imitation, since they are cmitations of su- 
perstitious narratives sometime received 
as true. “=. 

In the second place, the supernatural 
element in the plays of Shakespeare 
heightens their ideal charaeter. The idea 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is 
mutability, the changeableness and unsta- 
ble character of human hopes, feelings, 
and desires. In Demetrius we have the 
portrait of an inconstant man, and one which 
is none the less true and natural because the 
figure is placed in remote scenery and in a 
 g ey age. Betrothed with the consent 
of her friends to “old Nedar’s daughter 
Helena,” he secretly wearies of her sub- 
missive and confiding affection; his course 
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of love is running foo smooth, and his|- 


restless temperament requires the stimulus 
of opposition and the excitement of a 
chase. While thus ready for change, his 
fancy is caught by the more brilliant 
beauty and livelier manners of Hermia, 
Helena’s school friend and companion, 
whe, however, is attached to the young 
Lysander, and receives his addresses 
with indifference, if not with disdain. 
Undeterred by this repulse, Demetrius 
seeks opportunities of ingratiating: him- 
self with Egeus, Hermia’s imperious and 
hot-tempered father,.who favors the suit 
of the more politic (and perhaps more 
wealthy) admirer, and endeavors to force 
his daughter into an unwelcome alliance. 

This is the state of affairs at the open- 
ing of the play. May we venture fora 
moment to fancy the story finished as if it 
were a novel of the nineteenth century, 
instead of a romantic drama of the six- 
teenth, and something in this fashion ? 

The pair of true lovers, Lysander and 
Hermia, finding that matters have 
reached a desperate crisis, resolve to seek 
their happiness in flight and a stolen mar- 
riage. Hermia confides the project to her 
friend, who, blinded by an idolizing affec- 
tion which no unkindness can destroy, 
betrays the secret to her former lover. 
Demetrius is about to take measures to 
hinder the success of the scheme, but at 
this juncture a fresh complication occurs. 
A youthful wooer is suddenly seen in the 
train of the desponding and forsaken Hel- 
ena, who declares himself forever hers, 
and whose tender declarations might well 
tempt her to forget her old love. Deme- 
trius hears of it, of course, with strange 
new sensations of surprise, displeasure, 
and alarm. Jealousy awakens a love 
which was not dead, but sleeping, and is 
unconsciously aided by that deference to 
public opinion which leads most men to 
think more highly of the merits that are 
esteemed by others. Casting his recent 
fancy to the winds, he seeks, somewhat 
too boldly, to resume his old allegiance, 
but is received at first with becoming cool- 
ness and distrust. His probation, how- 
ever, does not last long, for the gentle 
and generous Helena is only too ready to 
forgive his error, and to believe him when 
he tells her that his love to Hermia — 


Melted as doth the snow, seems to him now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd 
Which in his childhood he did dote upon ; 
And all the faith and virtue of his heart, 
The object and the pleasure of his eye, 

Is only Helena, 
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Now it will, of course, be obvious, that 
this is, after all, no imaginary conclusion, 
but contains the very incidents of that 
portion of the play that concerns the loves 
of Demetrius and Helena, only under a 
prosaic disguise. The sudden revival of 
his early affection in the fickle heart of 
Demetrius, following hard upon the ap- 
pearance of a rival, and treated as “ mock- 
ery” by the indignant maid, are alike in 
both versions ; here are the palpable facts, 
the solid foundation of truth and nature, 
without which no tale of human life (even 
though it be a fairy-tale) can command our 
interest and attention. 

But let us see how this piain looking- 
glass of prose, in which we view the go- 
ings on of the workaday world, changes 
in the poet’s hand into an enchanted mir- 
ror, where the single object is reflected, 
with many a dazzling gleam of mirthful 
fancy, with many a bewildering yet de- 
lightful repetition. 

Shakespeare transports his lovers into 
“fairyland ; ” where the ebb and flow of 
youthful feeling (which on our dull earth 
would need weeks, or at least days, to 
develop) can run its fleeting course ina 
midsummer night, the shortest of the 
year; and where the new influences b 
which the characters are moved and at- 
fected, instead of being separate and un- 
connected, as they would be in real life, 
are all interwoven in mutual reaction, so 
as to increase the comic perplexities of 
the scene. Thus the fairy machinery 
serves to the “delectation” of the spec- 
tator, by giving rise to a “more absolute 
variety ” than would be attainable without 
it; for he sees even the faithful Lysander 
compelled by the witchery of the charmed 
flower to exhibit a fantastic repetition of 
Demetrius’s wilful inconstancy, and play 
the part of lover to Helena; while the fas- 
cinating Hermia is for a while deserted by 
both her swains for the sake of the once 
solitary Helen. The confusion and delu- 
sion spread even among the higher powers 
of the magic realm! The fairy king, who 
aspired to act as a mimic providence over 
the affairs of mortals, finds that he has 
only succeeded in setting things wrong 
that were right enough before. The fairy 
queen, whom we are to imagine as the 
very flower of grace and loveliness, the 
sparkling embodiment of wit and wisdom, 
astonishes her loyal subjects by a vagary 
which is of course quite unheard of out of 
fairyland, — Titania falls in love with an 
ass ! 

This arch spirit of satire, which ani- 
mates the poetic imagery of “ A Midsum- 














mer Night’s Dream,” is not, however, its 
most prominent characteristic. 
in the poet’s hand is so wreathed in 
flowers, that its stroke cannot be ve 
formidable; and should any more sensi- 
tive members of the audience suspect that 
their faults or follies have been laughing 
hinted at, there is an apt and ample ms | 
ogy to be offered by Robin Goodfellow at 
the close, — 


If we shadows have offended, 
Think but this (and all is mended), 
That you have but slumbered here 
While these visions did appear ; 
And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream. 
Gentles, do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend. 


In “The Tempest,” on the other hand, 
which is composed ina more serious mood 
than “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the 
moral element’ is conspicuous. The idea 
of “ The Tempest ” is retribution, an out- 
ward and visible correspondence between 
the law and the sentence, “ that writing on 
the wall ” which, as Bacon finely says, “ is 
often so obscure as to be scarce legible 
even to those that behold it from the sanc- 
tuary, but sometimes is written in such 
text and capital letters that he that runs 
may read it.” This more exact apportion- 
ment of temporal rewards and punish- 
ments, which we call poetic justice, is the 
proper theme of comedy. Tragedy, taking 
a deeper and truet view of the destiny of 
man, can bear without dismay, though not 
without sorrow — 


To see wretchedness o’ercharged, 
And duty in his service perishing. 


The fairies of “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” are merely traditional; we are 
interested in them for the sake of the poor 
foolish mortals whom they help or hinder, 
but in themselves they are light and un- 
substantial, “as the gay motes that people 
the sunbeam.” 

It is otherwise with the supernatural or 
preternatural characters of “The Tem- 
pest ” (a work produced sixteen years later, 
in Shakespeare’s most intellectual period), 
which bear traces of moral and philosophi- 
cal speculation that will repay an attentive 
scrutiny. 

Man, it has been said, is a microcosm, 
a little world, whose features have their 
counterparts in the macrocosmos or great 
world of nature. Ariel, the spirit of the 
air, symbolizes whatever in nature is musi- 
cal and etherial, forceful and vivid, the 
wave, the breeze, and the flame. Caliban 
typifies that which, both in nature and in 
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man, is the sluggish and the deathly, the 
foul and the fierce, the creeping miasma, 
the poisonous reptile, as well as that 
worser half of human nature which, if 
looked at alone, without the “ better things 
that accompany salvation,” has turned 
thoughtful minds in every age into self- 
haters or man-haters, ascetics or misan- 
thropists. These evil qualities have been 
held up to our abhorrence by Swift in his 
detestable Yahoo. But Swift’s bitter in- 
vective provokes an indignant protest on 
behalf of the humanity which he traduced, 
while Shakespeare, by showing their hate- 
ful likeness in acreature possessed of 
speech and understanding, yet in other 
respects more than half beast, conveys 
more effectively the solemn warning — 


To let the man be more and more, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


To what does the “delicate spirit” 
Ariel correspond in the intellectual world 
of man? We answer, to the “shaping 
spirit of imagination,” which is in itself 
neither good nor evil, and which claims, 
as the prime necessity of its being, the 
right to be free as air. But when yield- 
ing, though half-reluctant, to the dominion 
of the will of man, like Ariel submitting 
to the control of Prospero, it does him 
worthy service. As the minister of reason, 
armed with the wand of experiment and 
the magic book of science, it leads the 
way to that a which is power — 
power to aa A the forces of nature 
through a knowledge of her laws. As 
minister of the conscience and the affec- 
tions, this mysterious faculty plays a part 
which, though outwardly less friendly, is 
not really less useful to man. 

The terrors of imagination resemble 


those of adversity — 


Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best. 


Ferdinand, the type of knightly honor, 
sans peur et sans reproche, is “afflicted” 
by the mysterious and dirge-like music that 
greets him in the lonely isle. 

“ This ditty does remember my drowned 
father!” he mournfully exclaims, while 
imagination deludes him with sounds that 
are but the echo of his own apprehensions. 
We know, however, that the “torturing 
hour ” of fancied sorrow will soon be past, 
and that the invisible singer is really his 
guide into the presence of love and joy. 

But the “men of sin,” the tyrant, the 
usurper, and the conspirator, whom Provi- 
dence has brought across the seas to meet 
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their doom, to them imagination comes in 
the awful form of an avenger. 

“T have made you mad,” says the stern 
angel of destiny to the guilty three. And 
when, in impotent rage, they draw their 
swords, he addresses them in a tone of 
lofty scorn, not unmingled with pity : — 


You fools ! I and my fellows 
Are ministers of fate: the elements, 
Of whom your swords are tempered, may as 


well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemotked-at 


sta 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plume: my fellow 
ministers . 
Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt, 
Your swords are now too massy for your 
strengths, 
And will not be uplifted. But remember, 
(For that’s my business to you) that you three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero ; 
Exposed unto the sea (which hath requit it) 
Him and his innocent child; for which foul 
deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the 
creatures, 
Against your peace. Thee, of thy son, Alonso, 
They have bereft ; and do pronounce, by me, 
Lingering pérdition (worse than any death 
Can be at once) shall step by step attend 
You and your ways; whose wraths to guard 


you from 

— here, in this most desolate isle, else 
alls 

Upon your heads) is nothing but heart’s sor- 
row 

And a clear life ensuing. 


The threats and promises are alike to 
all, but of this “heart’s sorrow,” which is 
required as the condition of pardon, only 
one proves capable. 


O it is monstrous! 
cried the unhappy king. 


Methought the billows spoke and told me of 


it; 
The winds did sing it to me; and the thun- 


der, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pro- 
nounced 
The name of Prosper : it did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i’ the ooze is bedded. 


Nature and grief alike bring the saving 
knowledge of truth to one who, though 
deeply stained with crime, is yet a living 
soul. No such hope of repentance is pos- 
sible to the wicked Antonio and the weak 
Sebastian, who treat the merciful warning 
of destiny as the challenge of “a fiend,” 
to be accepted with the valor of a suicide. 

It seems almost presumptuous to at- 





tempt thus peremptorily to define the end 
and aim of works like “Macbeth” and 
“ Hamlet,” works of manifold and compli- 
cated interest, which have long engaged 
the attention of the most acute and pro- 
found thinkers. Without venturing to 
point a moral where the poet may have 
left it intentionally obscure, we cannot 
surely do amiss to consider, in the first 
place, what is the main impression left on 
our minds by the play as a whole, and then 
to inquire whether that impression cor- 
responds with the thought that recurs 
most frequently and emphatically in the 
speeches of the principal character. 


To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering, 


says the fallen cherubin “ Paradise Lost.” 
The sense of being “ overcharged,” bound 
to carry a weight too heavy for us, called 
by duty to a task for which we feel our- 
selves unfit, this is what fills many an out- 
wardly prosperous existence with silent 
and unsuspected misery. And this fact of 
human life rests upon a truth in human 
nature, a truth expressed with French 
point and neatness in the well-known 
line — . 

Le ciel nous vend toujours les biens qu’il nous 

prodigue. 


Great gifts are sold, not given; the excess 
in one direction is balanced by a corre- 
ss deficiency in another. More 
especially does this law hold good of the 
opposite poles of the intellect and the will. 
The practical and speculative faculties are 
unequally yoked together in most persons ; 
and this inevitable disproportion leads 
to many an inconsistency, which would be 
more mercifully judged were its cause per- 
ceived more clearly. Anowing a thing is 
very different from doing it. Critics of 
poetry are seldom good poets; moralists 
are not always virtuous, nor are theolo- 
gians always devout. 

The legendary Hamlet of Saxo Gram- 
maticus, whose father’s brother succeeds 
to the throne of Denmark under the sus- 
picious circumstances of the king in 
Shakespeare, learns through some ordi- 
nary channel of information that there has 
been foul play in the matter. He escapes 
to England, returns with an English army 
at his back, slays his uncle, makes an ora- 
tion to the Danes, and is elected king. 
This is precisely the course adopted by the 
young Prince Malcolm in Macbeth after 
the murder of Duncan ; and it is plain that 
these or similar incidents would afford 
materials for a spirited drama. But it 
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would be literally “the play of ‘ Hamlet’ 
with the part of Hamlet left out.” 

There is another thing left out in the 
chronicle which we find in the tragedy — 
the spirit of the royal Dane. What can 
we imagine more likely to prolong the 
agony of indecision, to paralyze the will, 
and render the act of righteous vengeance 
(which is to Hamlet both an acknowledged 
duty and a passionate desire) well-nigh 
impossible, than this which actually happens 
to him,—his_ receiving the dark secret 
through an experience which, while ca Co 
agitating to the feelings, is inconceivable 
to the reason, and which therefore onl 
raises “obstinate questioning” to whic 
it supplies no answer ? — 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, 


Could Hamlet ever for an instant have 
forgotten that form “so majestical,” that 
haunted the platform of Elsinore? When 
he spoke these words, it was not in forget- 
fulness, but in doubt. Thus conscience 
(or consciousness, as the word meant then) 
does make cowards of us all— 


And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn aside, 
And lose the name of action. 


According to one theory, though not the 
latest, “ Macbeth” and “The Tempest” 
were written within.a: few months of each 
other, in the spring and autumn of the 
year 1610; and, if that be true, it may pos- 
sibly account for a certain resemblance 
between the two, though it is but the re- 
semblance of a landscape seen under the 

leam and showers of a breezy Aprid morn- 
ing to a similar scene amidst the alternate 
gloom and glare of a thunder-storm. 

The force of imagination is alike con- 
spicuous in the comedy and in the tragedy. 
But in the former it is a beneficent genius, 
bringing transgressors to repentance ‘by 
salutary terrors, and charming the young 
and innocent with “masque and antique 
pageantry,” where Juno and Ceres are 
seen conferring blessings of the heaven 
above and the earth beneath upon the 
happy bridal pair. In the latter, imagina- 
tion, in bondage to an evil power, is the 
tempter who entices man to sin, and the 
fury who avenges it. 

The tragedy of “ Macbeth” is no mere 
tale of guilty ambition, or picture of the 
torments of remorse; these things form 
indeed the material substance of the play, 
but they are not its most characteristic 
feature. 
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And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 


This is the lesson which Macbeth himself 
teaches us as the moral of his fall; and it 
is a warning against that perversion of the 
imaginative part of our nature which is the 
very essence of superstition. 

The abuse of imagination in religion is 
idolatry or image-worship, the craving to 
represent that which eye hath not seen 
under images derived from the senses —a 
craving which was obeyed without misgiv- 
ing in heathen worship, and which led 
directly, by an obvious connection of cause 
and effect, to the most frightful moral cor- 
ruption. And closely akin to idolatry was 
“the sin of witchcraft,” in its outward form 
a delusion, but in its inward principle an 
evidence of spiritual infidelity. 

“Seek ye unto them that have familiar 
spirits, unto wizards that peep and that 
mutter? Should not a people seek unto 
their God?” So spake Isaiah of old-to 
backsliding Judah. It is this longing to 
lift the veil of futurity, to walk by sight 
and not by faith — that faith which means 
trust in a Creator’s wisdom and a Father’s 
love — which led God’s chosen people to 
forsake their Redeemer for the dark spells 
of the heathen around them. And it was 
this same temptation that beset the victo- 
rious Scottish general on the lonely heath 
of Forres. 

““When shall we three meet again?” 
Who are these three, “ so withered and so 
wild in their attire,” “like creatures of an 
elder world”? No mere mortals, we know, 
though they wear the garb and speak the 
language of the witches of popular super- 
stition, and that with such accuracy of im- 
itation, that much of the strange dialogue 
cannot be understood without an acquaint- 
ance with the mediaeval notions about 
witchcraft. These are the weird sisters, 
the fates or goddesses of destiny, answer- 
ing to the three divisions of time, the past, 
the present, and the future. 


All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis ! 

All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 
Cawdor! 

All — Macbeth! that shalt be king here- 
after, 


The virtuous Banquo has his prophetic 
message as well as the brave Macbeth. 


Mace. Your children shall be kings ! 
Ban. You shall be king! 


the two men exclaim to each other in equal 
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wonderment. But the knowledge of the 

“hereafter,” dropped like an evil seed by 

the harid of fate, lies dormant and there- 

fore harmless in the memory of the up- 

right Banquo. He does not suffer it to 
ssess his imagination and harden his 
eart. 

Both these results are attained with 
fearful rapidity when the evil seed falls 
in a congenial soil. How quickly does 
the high-souled warrior sink, under tempta- 
tion, into the midnight murderer, the blood- 
thirsty tyrant, and the treacherous friend ! 

And now as he wades deeper and deeper 
in blood, and sees the shades of the prison- 
house closing around his soul, he seeks 
the weird sisters in their dark cavern, to 
gain more of that knowledge which has 

een his bane. 
More shall they speak, for I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. 


Tosee, to hear, with his own eyes and 
ears, and thus, “ to be satisfied,” this is his 
demand, and it is granted. The infernal 
powers, whom he has served so well, per- 
mit him, in answer to his imperious en- 
treaty, to see what he cannot perceive, and 
to hear what he cannot understand. 

He sees the apparitions of an “armed 
head” (as of one slain in battle), of a 
“ bloody child,” of a “ child crowned, with 
a tree in his hand.” And he knows not 
that these strange visions, which hover 
over the cauldron in the witches’ cavern, 
are the three actors in the final scene of 
his own history — Macbeth the usurper, 
— the avenger, and Malcolm the 

ing. 

He hears mysterious “bodements,” 
which lead him in blind and frantic confi- 
dence to 

Spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 

His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace, and fear ; 


till, in his dying day, he learns too late 
that these are but the equivocation of the 
fiend “that lies like truth.” 

Thus the supernatural element inter- 
prets the idea of tragedy, by rendering it 
“greater and more heroical,” and enabling 
the poet to display the form of humanity 
on a grander scale, surrounded by an 
“ampler ether, a diviner air.” In comedy 
of the more serious type, which appeals to 
the moral sense, it aids ina “ retribution 
more exact; ” while it enhances the charm 
of purely romantic fiction by imparting to 
it, in'a higher degree, the incidents of 
chance and change. And thus it subserves 
the main purpose and end of poesy, by 
“conferring to magnanimity, morality, and 
delectation.” 
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: From The Spectator. 
MR. RUSKIN’S UNIQUE DOGMATISM, 


As we have often had occasion, if not 
exactly to remark, yet to imply, in what 
we have said of him, Mr. Ruskin is a very 
curious study. For simplicity, quaintness, 
and candor, his confidences to “ the work- 
men and laborers of Great Britain” in 
“ Fors Clavigera” are quite without ex- 
ample. For delicate irony of style, when 
he gets a subject that he fully understands, 
and intends to expose the ignorance, or 
what is much worse, the affectation of 
knowledge which is not knowledge, of 
others, no man is his equal. But then as 
curious as anything else, in that strange 
medley of sparkling jewels, delicate spider- 
webs, and tangles of exquisite fronds 
which make up Mr. Ruskin’s mind, is the 
high-handed arrogance which is so strange- 
ly blended with his imperious modesty, 
and that, too, often when it is most gro- 
tesque. It is not, indeed, his arrogance, 
but his modest self-knowledge which 
speaks when he says in this new number 
of the “ Fors,” that though there are thou- 
sands of men in England able to conduct 
the business affairs of his society better 
than he can, “I do not believe there is 
another man in England able to organize 
our elementary lessons in natural history 
and art. And I am therefore wholly 
occupied in examining the growth of 
Anagallis tenella, and completing some 
notes on St. George’s Chapel at Venice.” 
And so no doubt he is quite right. Prob- 
ably no one could watch the growth of 
Anagallis tenella to equal purpose, and no 
one else could complete his notes on St. 
George’s Chapel without spoiling them. 
We are equally sure that he is wise, when 
he tells his readers that he must entirely 
decline ~~ manner of political action 
which might hinder him “from drawing 
leaves and flowers.” But what does 
astonish us is the supreme confidence,— 


|or say, rather, hurricane of dictatorial pas- 


sion,— though we do not use the word 
“passion” in the sense of anger or irrita- 
tion, but in the higher sense of mental 
white-heat, which has no vexation in it,— 
with which this humble student of leaves 
and flowers, of the Anaga/llis tenella and 
the beauties of St. George’s Chapel at 
Venice, passes judgment on the whole 
structure of human society, from its earli- 
est to its latest convolutions, and not only 
judgment, but the sweeping judgment of 
one who knows all its laws of structure 
and all its misshapen growths with a sort 
of assurance which Mr. Ruskin would cer- 
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tainly never feel in relation to the true 
form or the distortions of the true form 
of the most minute fibre of one of his 
favorite leaves or flowers. Curiously 
enough, the humble learner of nature 
speaking through plants and trees, is the 
most absolute scorner of nature speaking 
through the organization of great societies 
and centuries of social experience. We 
know well what Mr. Ruskin would say,— 
that the difference is great between the 
growth that is without moral freedom, and 
the growth which has been for century after 
century distorted by the reckless abuse 
of moral freedom.. And we quite admit 
the radical difference. But what strikes 
us as so strange is that this central diffi- 
culty of all,—how much is really due to 
the structural growth of a great society, 
and quite independent of any voluntary 
abuse which might be amended by volun- 
tary effort, and how much is due to the 
false direction of : individual wills, never 
strikes Mr. Ruskin as a difficulty at all. 
On the contrary, he generalizes in his 
sweeping way on social tendencies which 
appear to be far more deeply ingrained in 
the very structure of human life than the 
veins of a leaf in the structure of a plant, 
with a confidence with which he would 
never for a moment dream of generalizing 
as to the true and normal growth of a 
favorite plant. Thus he tells us in the 
last number of “ Fors” that “* Fors Clavi- 
gera’ is not in any way intended as coun- 
sel adapted to the present state of the public 
mind, but it is the assertor of the code of 
eternal laws which the public mind mus¢ 
eventually submit itself to, or die; and I 
have really no more to do with the man- 
ners, customs, feelings, or modified con- 
ditions of piety in the modern England, 
which I have to warn of the accelerated 
approach either of revolution or destruc- 
tion, than poor Jonah had with the qual- 
ifying amiabilities which might have been 
found in the Nineveh whose overthrow 
he was ordered to foretell in forty days.” 
But,the curious part of the matter is that 
Mr. Ruskin, far from keeping to simple 
moral laws, denounces in the most vehe- 
ment manner social arrangements which 
seem to most men as little connected with 
them, as they would have seemed to “ poor 
Jonah.” We are not aware, for instance, 
that Jonah denounced the use of machinery 
in Nineveh. Indeed, he seems to have 
availed himself of a ship, which is a great 
complication of machines, and to have 
“ paid his fare” from Joppa to Tyre with- 
out supposing himself to have been acces- 
sory to anything evil in so doing. We 
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are not aware, too, that Jonah held it to 
be wrong, as Mr. Ruskin holds it to be 
wrong, to charge for the use of a thing 
when you do not want to part with it alto- 
gether. These are practices which are so 
essentially interwoven alike with the most 
fundamental, as also with the most super- 
ficial principles of social growth, that any 
one who assumes that they are rooted in 
moral evil is bound to be very careful to 
discriminate where the evil begins, and 
show that it can be avoided,— just asa 
naturalist who should reproach the trees 
on a hillside for sloping away from the 
blast they have to meet, should certainly 
first ask himself how the trees are to avoid 
the blast, or how, if they cannot avoid it, 
they are to help so altering their growth as 
to accommodate themselves to it. But 
Mr. Ruskin, though in relation to nature 
he is a true naturalist, in relation to hu- 
man nature has in him nothing at all of 
the human naturalist. It never occurs to 
him, apparently, that here, too, are innu- 
merable principles of growth which are 

uite independent of the will of man, and 
that it becomes the highest moralist to 
study humbly where the influence of the hu- 
man will begins and where it ends, instead 
of rashly and sweepingly condemning, as 
due to a perverted morality, what is in 
innumerable cases a mere _ inevitable 
result of social structure. 

Consider only how curiously different in 
spirit is the humility with which the great 
student of the laws of beauty watches the 
growth of the Anagallis tenella and that 
with which he watches the growth of the 
formation of human opinion. Acorrespond- 
ent had objected to him that he speaks so 
contemptuously of some of the most 
trusted leaders of English workmen, of 
Goldwin Smith, for instance, and of John 
Stuart Mill. Disciples of such leaders, 
the writer. had said, “are hurt and made 
angry, when names which they do not like 
are used of their leaders.” Mr. Ruskin’s 
reply is quite a study in its way: — 

Well, my dear sir, I solemnly believe that 
the less they like it, the better my work has 
been done. For you will find, pee think 
deeply of it, that the chief of all the curses of 
this unhappy age is the universal gabble of its 
fools, and of the flocks that follow them, ren- 
dering the quiet voices of the wise men of all 
past time inaudible. This is, first, the result 
of the invention of printing, and of the easy 
power and extreme pleasure to vain persons of 
seeing themselves in print. When it took a 
twelvemonth’s hard work to make a single 
volume legible, men considered a little the 
difference betweén one book and another ; but 
now, when not only anybody can get them- 
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selves made legible through any quantity of 
volumes, in a week, but the doing so becomes 
a means of living to them, and they can fill 
their stomachs with the foolish foam of their 
lips, the universal pestilence of falsehood fills 
the mind of the world as cicadas do olive- 
leaves, and the first necessity for our mental 

overnment is to extricate, from among the 
Insectile noise, the few books and words that 
are divine. And this has been my main work 
from my youth up,— not caring to speak my 
own words, but to discern, whether in painting 
or scripture, what is eternally good and vital, 
and to strike away from it pitilessly what is 
worthless and venomous, So that now, being 
old, and thoroughly practised in this trade, 
I know either of a picture, a book, or a 
speech quite securely whether it is good or 
not, as a cheesemonger knows cheese; and I 
have not the least mind to try to make wise 
men out of fools, or silk purses out of sows’ 
ears; but my one swift business is to brand 
them of base quality, and get them out of the 
way, and I do not care 1 cobweb’s weight 
whether I hurt the followers of these men or 
not, —totally ignoring them, and caring only 
to get the facts concerning the men them- 
selves fairly and roundly stated, for the people 
whom I have real power to teach. And for 
qualification of statement, there is neither time 
nor need. Of course there are few writers 
capable of obtaining any public attention who 
have not some day or other said something 
rational ; and many of the foolishest of them 
are the amiablest, and have all sorts of minor 
qualities of a most recommendable character, 
—propriety of diction, suavity of temper, 
benevolence of disposition, wide acquaintance 
with literature, and what not. But the one 
thing I have to assert concerning them is that 
they are men of eternally worthless intellectual 
quality, who never ought to have spoken a 
word in this world, or to have been heard in 
it, out of their family circles ; and whose books 
are merely so much floating fog-bank, which 
the first breath of sound public health and 
sense will blow back into its native ditches 
forever. 


Now observe that here Mr. Ruskin, who 
would follow the lines of a gossamer- 
thread sparkling in the morning dew with 
reverent wonder and conscientious accu- 
racy, arraigns, first the tendency of man 
to express immature and tentative views 
of passing events, as if that were wholly 
due, not to a law of human nature, but to 
those voluntary abuses of human freedom 
which might as effectually be arrested as 
murder or theft could be arrested by 
moral effort ; next arraigns, if not the dis- 
covery of the printing-press (of which any 
one would suppose that he entertained a 
stern disapprobation), at least the inevi- 
table results of that discovery, precisely 
as he would arraign a general prevalence 
of positive vice; and last of all, that he 
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actually claims the power, as an old Z# 
térateur, to discern at sight “what is 
eternally good and vital, and to strike 
away from it pitilessly what is worthless 
and venomous.” On the first two heads, 
as it seems to us, Mr. Ruskin arraigns 
laws of nature as practically unchangeable 
as any by. which the sap rises in the tree 
and the blossom forms upon the flower. 
On the last head, he assumes a tremen- 
dous power in relation to subjects very 
far removed from those which he has 
made his own, and one indefinitely greater, 
of course, than any which he aa dream 
of assuming in relation to the subjects 
which he had made his own, for on the 
latter he would know far better the strict 
limitations of his own insight. The man 
who humbly follows nature on the small 
scale, violently reprimands and inveighs 
against her on the large scale, without 
waiting for a moment to inquire whether 
he is right in supposing that all he objects 
to is a mere product of crime and sin, or 
rather of the very tissue of social growth, 
whether at its lowest or its highest level. 
What a singular paradox is this,— that the 
same man should sit at God’s feet while 
he is busy with the leaf and the insect, 
and then storm at his most absolute laws, 
when he is making the great city, the 
brain of the nineteenth century, and the 
mechanism of human civilization; that 
the same man should be so humble and 
modest in dealing with the subjects he 
knows intimately, and so peremptory and 
rash in dealing with the great mass of 
subjects of which he knows little! We 
will admit that so far as our knowledge 
goes, the majority of books, journals, 
printed papers, etc., are of trivial value, 
and that their number has in some respects 
very injurious effects. But the same thing 
exactly is true of the majority of other 
results of human labor. And we should 
certainly question profoundly Mr. Rus- 
kin’s power to discriminate good from bad 
amongst books, as much as we should his 
power to discriminate the good from the 
bad amongst the results of the work of the 
* laboring poor,” whom, for some mysteri- 
ous reason, he calls “the producers of a// 
wealth.” Yet what Mr. Ruskin vituper- 
ates so roundly in the nature of human 
society is not any equivalent for the manly 
human reticence, and wisdom, and thought- 
ful, silent obediences of past ages, but 
rather an equivalent— if history may be 
trusted— for vacancy of mind, for the 
riot of the senses, for cares much ignobler, 
and selfishness much more rampant and 
energetic, than any even which we now 
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have to complain of. The fatiguing 
abundance of shallow noise of which Mr. 
Ruskin complains has not really drowned 
the voices of the wise of old, but rather 
the still more unmeaning chatter of the 
ignorant of old. With fewer books men 
did not appreciate what they. had better, 
but less. Most of our books may be 
eternally worthless, but at least we learn, 
either from them, or in spite of them, to 
appreciate those which are “eternally ” | 
worthy, more than they were ever appre- 
ciated before. 

In truth, though Mr. Ruskin can note 
and admire the strange alchemy by which 
the earth transforms vulgar particles of 
flint and dust and moisture into the beauty 
of the stalk and leaf and blossom, he has 
no eyes for the similar process by which 
she transforms the vulgar interests of the 
millions of yesterday into the somewhat 
less vulgar interests of the millions of to- 
day, and by which these, again, will be 
sifted, till they would, perhaps a few thou- 
sand years hence, satisfy the relatively 
crude taste of the Mr. Ruskin of a past 
which would then be so far behind it as 
that of our own generation. How is it 
that the thoughtful and modest naturalist, 
studying laws in the minutest lines and 
colors of the actual world, ceases alto- 
gether to be modest, though not perhaps 
to be thoughtful, when he is watching the 
laws of evolution of the moral world? We 
cannot explain it, but this we can say, — 
that Mr. Ruskin wastes an immense pro- 
portion of his fine moral gifts in this child- 
ish invective against principles which are 
quite as deeply ingrained in the providen- 
tial rule of the social universe, as is the 
principle of harmony in the development 
of the leaf, the principle of grandeur in the 
uprearing of the mountains, or the princi- 
ples of simplicity, candor, and moral arro- 
— in the character of Mr. Ruskin him- 
self. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
LOST IN MAGELLAN’S STRAITS. 


ONE might look all the world over with- 
out finding a coast more bleak, desolate, 
and inhospitable than that of Tierra del 
Fuego and the southern part of Patagonia. 
Owing to certain meteorological causes, 
the cold is comparatively greater in the 
southern than in the northern latitudes ; 
icebergs are found ten degrees nearer to the 
equator. Inthe Straits of Magellan, which 
are about the same distance from the 
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equator as central England, the cold in 
winter is so intense as to be almost un- 
bearable. Here icebergs are found float- 
ing, and glaciers larger in extent than any 
Switzerland can boast of; the land is 
entirely covered with snow down to the 
very water’s edge, while bitter piercing 
winds rush down the clefts in the moun- 
tains, carrying everything before them, 
and even tearing up huge trees in their 
passage. Not a pleasant coast this on 
which to be cast away; and yet such, in 
1867, was the fate of two unfortunate men 
who formed part of the crew of her Maj- 
esty’s ship “Chanticleer,” then on the 
Pacific station; and-an account of whose 
sufferings we propose to lay before our 
readers. 

One day early in September a sailing- 
party had been sent off with the hope of 
increasing the ship’s stock of provisions 
by the addition of fresh fish, which is here 
very abundant. The nets soon became so 
heavy that extra hands were required to 
haul them; and as there appeared even 
then little chance of the work being over 
before sunset, the fishing-party obtained 
permission to spend the night on shore. 
Tents were pitched, huge fires were 
lighted, with the double object of affording 
warmth and cooking some of the produce 
of their successful expedition; blankets 
were distributed, grog was served out, and 
altogether the party seemed prepared to 
defy the cold, showing a disposition to be 
“ jolly ” in spite of it that would have glad- 
dened the soul of the immortal Mark 
Tapley. However, after all these prepara- 
tions to keep off the effects of the biting 
frost, they were compelled about nine 
o’clock in the evening to send off to the 
ship for more blankets and provisions. 

Two sailors, Henty and Riddles, volun- 
teered to go on this errand in the “ dingy” 
(a small two-oared boat), and rn 
obtained the desired things, they starte 


to return; but when about midway be- 
tween the ship and the shore, the wind 
began to rise, carrying the boat to some 
extent out of her course; shortly after 
which she struck on a sandbank, and in 
trying to get her off one of the oars was 


lost. Soon they were drifted out into the 
strong current. It was now dark as pitch; 
the wind continued to rise; and although 
all through the night they made every pos- 
sible effort to reach the shore, when morn- 
ing dawned to their alarm they found 
themselves miles away from the ship, and 
powerless to contend any longer with their 
one oar against the force of both wind and 
tide. They were finally driven on to the’ 
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beach in a bay opposite Port Famine, a 
spot not less dreary than its name. 

The sea was so rough, that here fora 
day and a night our two men were obliged 
to remain; and when on the second day 
they ventured to launch the boat, it was 
upset; nearly all their things were lost, 
and they were left to endure the intense 
cold without the means of making a fire, 
with no clothes but those they wore, and 
scarcely any food. For a while they 
‘walked about, trying, not very successfully, 
to keep up circulation ; and by-and-by the 
feet of both began to swell and grow so 
— that it was no longer possible to 

eep on their shoes. Still, although suf- 
fering both from hunger and cold (Henty’s 
toes being already frostbitten), they kept 
up their spirits in true British fashion, not 
for a minute doubting that sooner or later 
they would be picked up; and true enough, 
on the fourth day the “ Chanticleer ” was 
seen in the distance under weigh, and 
standing over towards them. Taking thé 
most prominent position that could be 
found, they made signs and tried in every 
possible way to attract attention, but in 
vain. If they had only possessed some 
means of kindling a fire they might have 
succeeded ; but although those on board 
were at the moment on the lookout for 
their lost messmates, no one saw them; 
and the hope with which the two poor fel- 
lows had buoyed themselves up faded 
away as the ship changed her course, grew 
smaller and smaller, and by-and-by, late in 
the afternoon, while they still watched, 
altogether disappeared. 

Although now their only chance of res- 
cue was apparently gone, and the last 
scrap of food was consumed, yet the brave 
fellows did not despair. Their boat was 
very leaky; but on the 5th of September, 
having repaired her as far as_ possible, 
they took advantage of finer weather 
to endeavor to reach some spot where 
there would be more probability of gettin 
rescued by a passing ship; but they ha 
scarcely got half-way across the straits 
before there was a terrific snow-storm; it 
blew a gale; the boat began to fill rapidly ; 
and finally they were blown back again 
into the bay, upset in the surf and nearl 
drowned, being unable to swim thonngh 
having lost the use of their legs from sit- 
ting so long in water. However, they were 
thrown up by the waves high, though by 
no means dry, and in this miserable plight 
and under a pitiless snow-storm, they were 
forced to remain all through the night. 
The next day they managed to erect some- 
thing in the form of a hut, in which they 
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might lie down and be to some extent pro- 
tected from the weather, which was so 
boisterous as to render it useless to attempt 
to launch the boat. For some days, owing 
to exposure and want of food, they were 
both very ill; but still hoping for better 
weather. They kept themselves alive by 
eating seaweed and such shellfish as could 
be found, until the 12th of September, when 
the weather suddenly clearing, they again 
launched their small boat; and this time, 
after a day’s hard toil, succeeded in reach- 
ing the opposite side of the straits, where 
they had left the ship, which it is needless 
to say was by this time far away. 

When first the men were missed, rock- 
ets had been fired, and blue-lights burned ; 
and on the following day the cutter was 
sent to the westward, while the “ Chanti- 
cleer” coasted along the opposite side; 
look-out men were constantly aloft; but 
nothing was to be seen of the missing men. 
The next day the ship had remained at 
Port Famine, and exploring parties were 
sent in all directions. On the third day 
they again weighed anchor, and examined 
a fresh piece of coast, but all to no pur- 
pose; and finally it was decided, with 
much regret, to give up the search, for 
every one concluded that the poor men 
‘must by this time have perished, even if 
they had survived the first night’s cold, 
which no one on board thought possible. 
Both men were generally popular, and 
great grief was felt for their loss. Imme- 
diately a subscription was started by the 
whole ship’s company for the widow of 
the one man and the mother of the other. 
Strangely enough, when the sad news 
reached England, the former, in spite of 
what seemed conclusive evidence, firmly 
refused to believe the assurance of her 
husband’s death. Whether the wife’s 
intuition or the more logical inferences of 
every one else proved correct, events will 
shew. 

By the time Henty and Riddles reached, 
as we have seen, the opposite side of the 
straits it was quite dark; but on the fol- 
lowing day they found that the current had 
drifted them fourteen miles from Port 
Famine, towards which they had steered, 
and for which place they now started on 
foot. Here they saw in the distance a 
ship under steam going towards the Pa- 
cific ; but again all efforts to attract atten- 
tion failed. They knew of no settlement 
that they could hope to reach, and at this 
rough season there was not the slightest 
chance of falling in with any wasderia 
tribes of natives. The only course left 





them was to endure the cold, wait as 
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patiently as might be, in the hope of some 
ship passing within hail, and to keep up 
what little life remained in them by chew- 
ing seaweed, and seeking and devouring 
the mussels, which fortunately were to be 
found in great abundance on the rocks. 
After a time, however, they grew so weak 
as to be only just able to crawl out of the 
place they had made to lie down in, and 
every day the effort to gather their scanty 
nourishment grew harder. Once more, 
on the 4th of October, they saw a vessel 
pass through the straits, but were unable 
to make any signals; on the 7th, both men 
had grown too weak to stir, and nothing 
was left for them but to confront death. 
The 8th day passed, the gth, the roth, and 
they were still sinking slowly from starva- 
tion. On the 11th, when they could not 

ossibly have lived more than a few hours 
onger, and had become little short of liv- 
ing skeletons, they were picked up by the 
officers of the “ Shearwater,” and at once 
taken on board, where, after receiving the 
most careful attention, both, although still 
suffering greatly, began after a time to 
recover. Being conveyed by the “ Shear- 
water ” to Rio, they remained some time 
in the hospital there, and finally were 
sent home invalided; and yet both men 
lived to regain their full strength, and to 
serve as striking examples of what tough 
human nature can endure in the shape of 
physical hardships and mental anxiety. 
They had contrived, by a patience and 
energy almost unprecedented, to lengthen 
out existence for a space considerably 
over a month, with no other food than sea- 
weed and shellfish; the last four days 
indeed eating absolutely nothing; while 
the whole time exposed to intense cold, 
the roughest weather, and more hardships 
than it is possible for those who have 
never seen that barren and desolate region 
even to imagine. 


From The Spectator. 


THE SCENERY AND THE PEOPLE OF 
LEWIS. 


[FRom A CORRESPONDENT.] 


Str, — Why don’t more people go to 
the Lews? The island has a peculiar 
charm of its own, and is a much better 
resting-place, after the fierce wear-and-tear 
of a London season, than the Trossachs, 
the Caledonian Canal, and the other well- 
known places in the Highlands where 
tourists most do congregate. For years it 
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had been a sort of “ Yarrow unvisited ”,to 
me. Again and again, in yearly wander- 
ings amongst the dark-blue lakes and pur- 
ple hills of Scotland, I had cast wistful 

lances towards the land of Sheila Mac- 

enzie ; but year after year I had returned 
to London leaving the restless waters of 
the Minch uncrossed. Youcan tell there- 
fore how great was my delight when last 
month I whirled away from smoky, noisy, 
bustling London in the night express, with 
luggage labelled, “ Stornoway, per steamer 
*Clansman.’” By teri o’clock next morning 
we were in Glasgow, and had taken pos- 
session of our small deck cabin. Small 
though it was, it was all our own, and from 
its windows we could watch the shores as 
they glided by. At that dismal and busy 
place Greenock we stayed some weary 
hours, taking on board every conceivable 
thing — timber, flour, pene sugar, 
glass, china, and furniture, enough to stock, 

should think, every island home in exist- 
ence. Worst of all, we took on board a 
large number of passengers. It is very 
wicked and unsympathetic, I know, but I 
cannot endure travelling with a great as- 
sortment of fellow-beings, and it was, 
therefore, with very unchristian feelings 
that I watched every fresh batch come on 
board. We stayed so long at Greenock, 
that the light had faded before we reached 
the beautiful shores of Bute and Arran, 
and we were in our. berths as the vessel 
plunged and rolled and tumbled through 
the rough waters that wash the rugged 
Mull of Cantire. Early next morning, 
when we went on deck, we found ourselves 
in the lovely bay of Oban. All through 
the sunny ay we — past the purple 
hills of Mull, and in the evening we 
watched the glories of the setting sun 
spread over the Atlantic, whilst the purple 
heights of Rum, and Eig, and Muck 
seemed to float in a sea of silver and gold. 
Then the brilliant colors deepened into a 
soft glow behind the misty hills of Skye, 
and the quiet night came down as the 
“‘Clansman” pushed her way through the 
almost land-locked waters that divide Skye 
from the mainland. In the morning, we 
found the bright sun shining on the red 
cliffs that guard the entrance to the har- 
bor of Portree. Here, to my great delight, 
nearly all that was left of our tourist com- 
panions went ashore, and my husband and 
I, with but two or three more, were left in 
possession of the white and shining deck. 
Here we walked about with a sort of tri- 
umphant “ monarch of all I survey” feel- 
ing, and watched the broken cliff-line of 
Skye growing faint, and lonely little islands 
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on the horizon appear and disappear. 
Then to the north-west across the green 
waters we saw at last the dim line of the 
Lewis coast. Presently we were sailing 
past the white lighthouse that guards the 
entrance to Stornoway Harbor, and before 
us lay the little town. A semicircular line 
of white houses skirts the bay; behind 
stretches the brown and treeless moorland, 
dotted here and there with white farm- 
houses. To the left, on the hillside over- 
hanging the town, is the castle, with its 
beautiful wooded gardens and grounds. 

After securing rooms and the promise 
of some dinner in a somewhat uninviting- 
looking hotel, we marched off to inspect 
the town, which we found to consist of 
rather narrow streets of thick-walled 
houses built of grey stone. About every 
other house was a shop. Such marvellous 
shops !— narrow and small, but contain- 
ing everything, and filled with a curious 
compound smell, suggesting soap, candles, 
boots and shoes, cheese, ‘blankets, furni- 
ture, and hair-oil! In the streets near the 
harbor “an ancient fish-like smell” pre- 
vailed ; and no wonder, for in our walk we 
discovered numbers of barrels of herrings 
lying on the little wharf waiting to be 
shipped, and just outside the town we 
found the sea-beach covered with hun- 
dreds of codfish drying in the sun, I sup- 
pose people exist who enjoy a meal of 
dried codfish. Indeed, we were told that 
the Russian peasant consumes enormous 
quantities of this dainty, but to my mind, 
as delicious a fish could be produced from 
a stewed herring-barrel. The fisher-folk 
in Lewis, however, pay great respect to 
the cod, for it yields them a good income. 
We were told that the fish-curers pay the 
fishers from ninepence to a shilling for 
every dried cod. 

The first thing that struck us, when we 
extended our walks into the island, was 
the absence of men. Everywhere we saw 
troops of women and girls ben about the 
houses, working in the fields, driving cattle, 
or trudging along the road, bearing on 
their broad shoulders wicker creels filled 
with peats, or fish, or potatoes. “ Are there 
no men in Lewis?” we naturally asked. 
“Qh, aye! plenty,” was the answer, “ but 
the lads are a’ awa’ just noo at the east 
coast feshing.” The women did not look 
at all miserable, however, in their de- 
serted condition. They are broad-shoul- 
dered, stalwart creatures, and look — 
competent to carry on alone the wor 
of the island. I was delighted with their 
costume. They wear a short dark-blue 
woollen skirt, which comes but little be- 








low the knees, a red tartan shawl over 
their shoulders, and a white, full-bordered 
cap. The married women, at least, wear 
caps; the unmarried go _bare-headed. 
Most of them have nothing on their legs 
or feet, and none wear shoes, but a few 
indulge themselves with long dark-blue 
woollen stockings without soles. The 
large brown wicker creel is almost a part 
of their costume, for they are rarely seen 
without it. They always work in com- 
pany. As we passed them, they would 
stop talking and cast a hurried and critical 
look at me and my companion, and then 
resume their conversation, in soft low 
Gaelic, with some remark, doubtless, on 
the absurdity of long skirts and balmoral 
boots. Most of them were busy knitting 
long blue stockings, as they trudged along 
with shoulders bent beneath a weight that 
would make a London porter grumble. 
The women do nearly all the work on the 
land, the men considering that after the 
summer and autumn fishing is done they 
are entitled to rest all the winter and 
spring. We were told that in the winter it 
is quite a common sight to see a row of men 
leaning all the morning against a house- 
side, whilst their wives and daughters are 
busy digging and manuring their small 
fields, or carrying peats. Before Sir 
James Matheson built the stone bridges 
that cross the numberless little rivers, it 
was a common practice for the women to 
carry the men across the water on their 
backs! The authorities, however, have 
set their faces against such abominable 
doings, and occasionally it is suppressed 
by merited chastisement. This scene 
really happened one evening not very far 
from Stornoway; would that I had been 
by to see it! person of position in the 
island was passing a ford in his gig, when 
he saw a woman wading through the 
water, with her stalwart fisher husband 
perched on her back. Pursuing the delin- 
quent, and giving him a heavy stroke 
across the back with his whip, he induced 
the goodwife to drop her burden in mid- 
stream ! 

We soon noticed that there were two 
distinct types in the island, the Celtic and 
the Scandinavian. Some of the men 
might seem to have come direct from 
Denmark. The red-brown curly hair, the 
blue eyes, and the bright-colored faces of 
the Norse race form a curious contrast to 
the olive skin and jet-black hair of the 
Celt. You meet with faces of a decided 
Spanish type. This is due, we were told, 
to the fact that one of the ships of the 
Spanish Armada was wrecked on the 
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coast of Lewis. Many of the sailors did 
not return to Spain, but settled down in 
the island. I met a girl of this type on 
board the “Clansman.” She was a 
domestic servant in Rothesay, and was 
going home for a few weeks’ holiday. She 
was very pretty, with an oval face, olive 
skin, and soft dark eyes. Her manners 
were dignified and graceful. As she sat 
and talked to me, and told me of her home 
on the Atlantic shore, I might have fan- 
cied she had come straight from Granada. 

The island has a strange charm of color 
and outline. I felt this charm most forci- 
bly the first time we drove across to Gar- 
2 argent For fourteen or fifteen miles 
the road runs up and down over the wide- 
stretching moor. Sometimes the ground 
is nothing but a stretch of brown moss, 
broken here and there by the cuttings of 
jet-black peat, tufts of wm heather, and 
the waving heads of the cotton-weed. 
Then the road turns round a shoulder of 
the hill, and you come upon the blue and 
glittering water of a little lake, and by the 
side of it a cluster of huts. Tae little 
strips of oats, and barley, and potatoes 
which surround them seem marvellously 
green, set as they are amongst the pre- 
vailing brown, whilst far away in the south 
are the blue and purple mountains of 
Harris. There was something very touch- 
ing about these clusters of little huts, with 
their small patches of cultivated land. 
Everything about them tells of the hard 
struggle for existence. The ground is 
very damp, the climate is moist, and, 
though there is not much snow or frost, 
there is also very little sunshine. Stone 
is abundant, but it is not good for building- 
purposes. Wood there is none except in 
the castle grounds. Most of the houses 
are little better than hovels, formed of a 
rude wall of uncemented stones about six 
feet high, covered by a roof of thatch, 
which is tied down with ropes made of 
twisted heather-stalks. One morning we 
made an excuse for entering one of these 
small homes. The gudewife welcomed 
us, and bade us sit down. The house con- 
sisted of one room, about twelve feet wide 
and twenty feet long. A peat fire burnt 
in a hole in the middle of the clay floor, 
some of the smoke finding its way out 
through a hole in the roof, while the rest 
escaped through the door and countless 
thin places in the thatch. Over the fire 
hung an iron pot that evidently played the 
part of oven, frying-pan, and boiler to the 
establishment. On either side of the 
door was a small window about two feet 
Square. At one end of the room reposed 
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the cow; at the other, behind a partition 
of boards, was,the sleeping-room. A little 
child about three years of age pattered 
about the hard floor with bare feet, whilst 
a baby lay near the fire asleep in a high 
wooden cradle. In the gentle, hesitating 
manner of Highlanders who have only 
learnt English in school, the woman talked 
to us about her husband, who was away at 
Wick, fishing, about her children, and 
about thecow. Then she rose and offered 
me, with much graciousness, a cup of 
sweet fresh milk. I thought to myself, as 
I sat there, that in spite of the apparent 
squalor and discomfort of such a home, it 
was a hundred times better than the life of 
a London back street, and that if I had to 
choose, I would infinitely prefer my chil- 
dren to grow up amidst such surroundings 
than amongst the poor of one of our great 
cities. Their fare would be wholesome, 
— milk, oat-cake, fish, and potatoes. They 
would go to church every Sunday, and be 
sent regularly to school, and their early 
ambitions would be to drive home the 
cows, help to cut peat, and be allowed to 
go out on the loch and fish, — healthier 
occupations for body and soul than follow- 
ing a Punch and Judy show, or playing 
pitch-and-toss on a crowded pavement. 
From all we saw and heard, we were con- 
vinced that Sir James and Lady Matheson 
spare no pains to make the people’s lives 
more healthy and orderly. The regula- 
tions of the estate distinctly provide that 
the abode of each family shall be cut off 
from the place in which the cow is kept; 
but the truth is that the prohibition of it 
will for a long time be baffled by the des- 
potism of physical conditions. The poor 
people defend themselves by saying that, 
in the first place, they lodge the cow un- 
der their own roof for the sake of warmth. 
They say that the cow, if kept warm, re- 
quires less food, and gives more milk than 
she otherwise would, They cannot afford to 
feed it better, nor can they afford a second 
fire. They give a similar answer when 
asked why they leave the manure of the 
cow-house untouched from one month to 
another. If they were to remove it every 
day a great es of the fertilizing 
properties would be lost. For the same 
reason they dislike to build chimneys, for 
they have found that their thatch, when 
thoroughly saturated with smoke, makes 
excellent manure. 

Ignorant of all the difficulties of the 
poor crofters, I asked a highly intelligent 
islander why the all-powerful Pres Church 
ministers did not boldly preach the gospel 
of pure air and separate cow-houses. My 
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intelligent islander said the people would 
be greatly shocked by such a proceeding. 
The Highland Free-Churchman does not 
approve of purely practical sermons. 
This is forcibly brought out in the sto 
of a Highlander, who came out of churc 
one day in a violent state of indignation, 
because the minister had so far forgotten 
his duty as to preach a whole sermon 
against Sandy Bean, for ill-treating his 
white horse: “As if that wass the Cos- 
pel! He said we wass to do unto others 
as we would they should do to us, —as if 
horses wass others whatever!” 

In another letter, I should like to tell 
you something of the charm of the coast 
and sea lochs of Lewis, and the ways and 
doings of the fisher-folk. I am, Sir, etc., 

ANNIE H. MACDONELL. 





From The Popular Science Review. 


THE ELECTRIC CONDUCTIVITY OF 
WATER. 


IT seems at first sight curious that in 
the case of’ so common a substance as 
water there should be any doubt among 
serge as to the power which the 
iquid possesses of conducting electricity. 
Not that the subject has by any means 
been neglected, as the labors of Magnus, 
Pouillet, Becquerel, Oberbeck, Rossetti, 
and Quincke abundantly testify. But the 
results obtained by these several investi- 
gators differ so widely among themselves 
that it is not easy to know which are to be 
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accepted. The figures brought out by 
Pouillet, for example, are sixty times 
persed than those deduced by Magnus, 

rofessor Kohlrausch has, therefore, 
thought it high time that the subject was 
settled; and after a most carefully con- 
ducted investigation, he has published the 
results of his inquiry in Poggendorf’s 
“Annalen” (Erganzungsb. iii. 1877, p. 1). 
Many substances have their electric con- 
ductivity affected to a remarkable extent 
by the presence of impurities, even when 
these are present in only minute propor- 
tion. Matthiessen showed that copper, 
for instance, has its conductivity lowered 
forty per cent., by presence of a mere trace 
of arsenic. In like manner Kohlrausch 
has found it necessary to pay scrupulous 
attention to the purity of the water which 
he examined, and indeed the discrepancies 
among the results of previous inquirers 
may probably be explained by inattention 
to this point. Having prepared the liquid 
in as pure a state as the resources of the 
laboratory can permit, Kohlrausch tested 
the conductivity by examining a shell of 
this water enclosed between two hemi- 
spherical vessels of platinum nearly fit- 
ting one into the other, and serving as 
electrodes. On passing a current of elec- 
tricity through this arrangement, it was 
found that the pure water offered remarka- 
ble resistance; in fact its conductivity was 
only one one-hundred-and-twentieth of that 
assigned to it by Pouillet. Rain, which 
is, of course, the purest natural form of 
water, conducted electricity twenty-five 
times better than the artificially purified 
liquid which served as a standard. 





A SWEDISH paper just received: publishes 
an interesting article under the heading, “ Why 
is the Climate of Europe growing Colder?” 
The article states that in the Bay of Komenok, 
near Koma, in Greenland, fossil and very 
characteristic remains of palm and other trees 
have been discovered lately, which tend to 
show that in these parts formerly a rich vege- 
tation must have existed. But the ice period 
of geologists arrived, and, as a consequence of 
the decreasing temperature, this fine vegeta- 
tion was covered with ice and snow. This 
sinking in the temperature, which moved ina 
southerly direction, as can be proved by geo- 
logical data, z.¢., the discovery of fossil plants 
of certain species, seems to be going on in 
our days also, During the last few years the 





ice has increased far towards the south; thus 
between Greenland and the Arctic Sea colossal 
masses of ice have accumulated. On Euro- 

an coasts navigators now frequently find ice 
in latitudes where it never existed before 
during the summer months, and the cold reign- 
ing upon the Scandinavian peninsula this sum- 
mer results from the masses of ice which are 
floating in the region where the Gulf Stream 
bends towards our coasts, This is a repeti- 
tion of the observations made in the cold sum- 
mer of 1865. The unaccustomed vicinity of 
these masses of ice has rendered the climate 
of Iceland so cold that corn no longer ripens 
there, and the Icelanders, in fear of a coming 
famine and icy climate, begin to found a new 
home in North America, 





